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tops of the trees were just tinged with tints of 
ruseot-red and golden yellow. 

Though {b was called a it was, in reallty, 
a very handsome ee et kes been added to 
from time to time, There was a flight of steps 
leading up to Ib, and It was fitted up Inside with 
black oak furniture, blue china, and all the latest 
novelties in esthetic art. 

A greyed-haired butler opened the door, and 
8 prraey Se ycy wie ned with e basket of keys stocd 
in the to inquire if I wanted avy:hing. No, 
I wanted nothing but rest and quiet. 

* Yes,” eald Nordale, drawing my arm through 
his, “‘your mistress is tired. We have been 
travelling all the morving. Let us have dinner 
early, Mrs. Benson, please.” 

“Oh! let me see the house first |” I cried, 
“TI want so much to look at my new home.” 

So I went upstairs, and through galleries and 
as pau The room that interested me most 
was Nordale’s study, which be had lately had 
fitted up for himself. Ib wae walnecoted, and 








48 NORDALE CLIMBED THE LAST FEW STEPS, GRACIE HELD OUT HER ARMS TO HIM, 


over his writing-table was the painting of a very 
beautiful woman. 

It was the study of a head in oils; the hair 
was golden, and the eyes of a pecullar light blue, 
very wide open; the mouth was pouting, 
coquettish, wilful, 

‘* What a lovely face!” I cried, stopping 
before it, * Is it a portrait of some one?" 

“ You,” answered Nordale, reluctantly. “ O? 
a relation, at least, a connection of mine,” 

* Am I likely to see her?” ‘ 

“ No,” he replied, “she is abroad at present.” 

He spoke shortly, as if he did rot wish me to 
ask apy more questions; bat, all the more, my 
curlosity was excited, and I hoped to find out 
what relation this beautiful golden-halred woman 
was to hia. 

We had now been married more than tro 
months, snd yet 1 had too much of the Bellew 
pride in me to urge questions which I saw were 
rene No doubt I should find out ia 

me, 

The neat few weeks were spent in driving 
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about the country, and taking long rides to some 
of the beautiful mountains, so that the thought 
of the portrait gradually became less distinct. 
As the winter closed in I had one great cause 
for complaint —not afsingle soul in the neigh- 
bonurhood called on me. 

I went to church with Nordale every Sonday, 
but though the Rector sometimes came to the 
Lodge on business the Rector’s wife never ap- 
peared, or recognised myexistence in the slightest 
woy, 

Nordale used to attend the magtetrates’ meet- 
ings in the village, but though he was “ hail 
fellow well met” with bis brethren of the bench, 
Sir George Pryn and Lord Llangollen, I was 
completely ignored by their wives. 

They did not sven condescend to leave their 
cards on me, Why is this? Iaeked myself. Is 
it because I was a circus-rider and an actress? 
But actresses are visited sometimes, and no one 
can point the finger at me, or accuse me of bad 
conduct, 

I am as pure as any lady fn the land ;.none of 
their daughters have a more stainieze nome than 
I, Grace Bellew, have slways had.) I cannot 
bear to be treated like a pariah—like an out- 
cast. 

I and Nordsle ate our Christmas dinner alone. 
I had proposed invicing Madame Mailly, but he 
evidently did not like the idea, so I let it drop, 

Day after day, during the dreary winter 
months, I sab up in my pretty drawing-room, 
filled with chrysanthemums {fn the glass vases, 
but not a creature came to disturb me. I wore 
my beautiful Londou-made velvet dresees, but 
there were no female eyes to envy or criticise 
them. 

I wondered if this state of things would always 
go.on—should 1 be perpetually ostracised from 
the soclety in which my husband was welcome, 
and to which I felt belonged! If I had children 
would they, fy touted a 1's Sa length, or, 

thaps, open! as I was 
A began to be afraid that my husband, my 
darling husband, would deapise me. He did not 
appear to feel the way his friends had behaved 
to me, but I was sure in his secret heart he ought 
to resent it. 

**Nordale,” I said to him one day, “ your 
friends must think I am not worth knowing. 
‘What have I done that they should slight me as 
they do? I belong to one of the oldest families 
in Ireland ; the Bellews are as proud as they can 
be of their blue blood,” 

*‘] know, dear,” auswered Nordale, a little 
impatiently ; " but the people about here are a 
queer stuck- ei set, and do not generally take to 
strangers, they are always suspicious of them.” 

“ They can’t take to me if they refuse to know 
me!” Icried, “They are delighted to ask you 
to thelr houses, but I am not even allowed to 
lift my eyes to vulgar old Mre. Jones at the 
Reotory. One would think I was not your wife 
at all, Nordale,” and I started up and looked 
ecrutinisingly at him. 

He uttered an impatient cry, “Why do you 
torture yourself like this?” and left the room, 
For the firat time since our marriage I buried 
my head In the velvet cushions and burst into 
tears, What if he, too, were to catch the in- 
fection from the rest of the neighbourhood, ard 
regret that he had picked up a wife from a pro- 
vincial theatre. 

To be looked upon as a pariah by the ladies of 
the neighbourhood was bad enough, but even the 
faintest suspicion of contempt from my husband, 
whom I loved as my own soul, was too terrible. 
I bad given up everything for him, and he was 
the whole world to me. As TI paced upand dowa 
the room I remembered the portralt of thad lovely 
woman I had seen Im his room. Who could she 
be? - He always told me I wae the only woman 
he had ever loved, and the thought of a rival was 
polzon to my jealous nature. 

Just then I saw the portly figure of Mra. 
Beneon, the housekeeper, psssing the door, and I 
called her in. Perhaps she might be able to en- 
lighten me, for she looked like an old family ser- 
vant. 

*' You have lived a leng time with the Onslow 
family, Mre. Benson?” I said, interrogatively, 

* Biees your heart, mise, ma’sm, We haven't 





been with Mr, Nordalé Onslow more than & 
months, Benson and me are Londo 
bred ; we’ve never been in this if the 
before, and on! the times are bed we! 
have come at 
took us was because we were to these 
parte. He wanted strangers, he sald. i 

al ans you know nothing of ‘his ‘relations, 

0] 


* Not a thing, miss, Theres, I do’ calling 
you mies, for y Ape yp 


too to be a ma’am.. 
And precious Tired am o ts bled place, for 


there’s never a bit of company or 
bye a should thick you'd feel aoped youtedt?, 
aj a fee 
ma’am, You'd like to be going to the theatre 
and back among your own people, I'll warrant 
you do, It isn’t natural for a young woman to 
live withont seeing a strange face, and no gentle- 
folks seem to like coming here.” 

“ That will do, Benson ; you may go,” I said; in 
my haughtiest voice, 

But all the same it went through me like a 
knife that my own servants despised me, 

Mine, however, was a most mercurial tempera- 
ment ; tears and smiles were always close together. 
Nordale came back in a few houra with a new 
novel from the library, and he read it aloud to 
me, and we sang together, snd I told myaelf I 
was a fool for troubling my head about other 
people. Were we notall to each other? Very 
likely, in a few years, I would be vieited by every- 
one, and would be ised for what I waz, the 
honoured wife of one of the first men in the 
county. 


CHAPTER’ IX, 

One mowy February afternoon, as Nordale was 

reading to me In the drawing-room, a telegraph 
messenger rode up from the village. He had a 

telegram directed to Mc, Onslow ; and as soon as 
Nordale read It he eaid he must atart at once to 
catch the next train, 
» “YT hope you have no bad news?” I said 
anxiously. 
“ No, only that I must meet some friends— 
some connections, I should eay—who are to arrive 
to-morrow morning from Rotterdam by the early 
boat. Iomust get my things in a few 
minutes. Ib is half- ieee three now, and the train 
leaves Liangollen at twenty minutes 
I have no time to lose,” 

I had no time either to.sek questions, for every- 

was hurry-ecurry, In a@ quarter of an hour 

sone cart was at the door, and Nordale held 
me 


arms te po pA 
'* Don’t stay long, tour” eaid, a6 I looked up wist- 
fully ab him. “ The time will seem 60 tedious 
when you are away |” 

hat at te be sure I will return as soon as 

he auewered, stroking my hair. 
x we Deust ao all in all ‘or nod at all.’ Don’t you 
know that?” 

“I daresay the dayé may seem a little mono- 
tonous to you,” I said, , gulping down a sob, “ but 
Tesn’t help that, and I’ shail feel all the more 
nervous and eolitary without you.” 

“ Don’t take such notions into your head, you 
silly goose,” he said...“ p shall count the hours 
till I am with you again,” 

With one more long kiss he tore himself away, 
and the dog-cart drove rapidly down the avenue, 
I heard the sharp click of the horse’s hoofs in the 
frosty alr, and they echoed like strokes of doom 
as! heart. 1s i 

could not keep quiet ; the house appéared so 
large and dreary, and there was absolutely 
nothing todo, The snow came down In thick, 
small flakes, and the current of life stood still. 

But it is only for a little while, I thought. 
Nordele will soon come back. He knows. 1 am 
not strong jast now, and that I cling'to him all 
the more. Ina few months our child. will be 
ere ond that wil! be an additional tie betwee 


ane then I saw lying on the floor the tele- 
gram which had. come half-an-hour before. I 

took it up, intending to, burn it, when my eyes 
were caught by the following words :—~ 


“To Nordale Onslow, E-q., Liangwilliam 


coun’ 
a | thts bial sa, ore 
Mr. Onslow eald the reason he | Laugham, I depend 


pact four, so 





Lodge, ne ee Mrs, —— tea 
arp a’ All 
lL re 0 


Cee 4= 


The paper NE Since “ Mra, Nordale. 
Onslow!” ‘Whowas she? Was nob that my 
eT ae name that I had heen. iy at. 


Brogden ch in wousn who seven months 
Rt ere 


might Ta mie acd d ee caly 
b 

@ ‘pretended one,’ I been deceived 

mock ceremony, ntress it ete Could 
Nordale arin acted 60 oe so 


were fatal telegram in my ba 
papery basics en, eee 4 lent of* 
the past few mon ylphide’s in 

hiats, Nordale’s haste to urge on the 

hie dislike to bringing me to Nordale Priory, 
desire for strange servantg— “he wanted 
strangers ery were ay Beuson’s mus 
and, above a portrai hung over 
writing-table in his study, These seemed to 
confirm the terrible suspicion that almost became. 


a 

Tene tall hiss ba'euiled While iisounat the Tali 
ham, and he hed gone off at once without hesita- 
tion, and left me. 

Ob ! yes, he could leave me now that I had 
palled in his fancy, Iwas a mere toy that he. 
had taken up, ‘and could throw away abt any 


stone by stone, t ordale’s. 
words and looks, that seemed the very soul of 
truth, his last “Trust me all ia all, or 


trust me not at all,” came back again to 
tenfold force, and I was ‘ready to doubt 
evidence of my own senses against him, 

up @ candle and went to his study. 

1 must have oe oy reg ad oe 9 
face, that ee his, Mase the = 
seemed so unwilling hah gprs yi ns 

Yes ; there she cp we fo fw e prays 
place in the room ; her blue eyes seemed to mock 
me, her pouting, coquettish mouth ap arch 
—— to way, Robey oak to 


Was she the real Mrs. Nordale Onslow who was 
ail from Rotterdam that evening? An in- 
wolee gaid she waa, and ff so, what wasIf 
A creature without a name, ry. bys to be spurned 
at, No wonder the ladies of the neighbourhood 
: So $ no wonder they cast cold 
3 and no wonder how 
that oath id m6 to the quick |~—~that Nordaio- 
had become impatient, when I said, One would 
think I was nou rcel ty at all.” 

Tf I was not wife. then I must, be hia mis- 


else tad be bt eeaee- overethiter’ boul doer 


Tom 4 iene Such though tor- 

to be pt ite were 

ture, Were agony—the only relief was that there- 

was just achance that I might be wrong, that- 

there might be some loophole of deliverance, that 

Nordale night be able to clear himself. 
But 


how faint and feeble was this, ray of 
hope! That night ib was useless to and: 
sleep, I tossed on my solitary pillow; I 


imagined Nordale eager hastening to meet thad 
fascinating creature, Ww. cet be kept per- 
petually before him ;.1 imagined their greetings ;- 
I imagined—great goodness ! what can the angry 
fancy of a jealous T on not imagine? 

Oace or twice I in the night and 
roamed about the dotiate boas with a aan “ed 


roystery, 
At last I saw a miniature oeatl E 
“Poems” lying on the top of meer 
opened ft) and read on the fly-leaf :— 


“ Gertrude Nordale Onslow, January, 188-4" 


Abt ‘Thew'Gertrude was ber name. ‘The date 
was six months before he met me sgaia ad 
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Brogden: P he used to read to her out 
of thab very before he had been taken by 


my face! Unfortunate, truly | Two 
days before I had blessed. Heaven that I had 
ever seen him, and thanked a merciful Creator 
on my bended knees for the happiness of 
Nordale Oaslow's wife. . His ‘et Alas! 
“Eee nahi: wechiros onal ter pte 
ous eyes 
followed me disconte I went. I longed to tear it 
from the wall and break ib into a thousand 
pleces, but ib was too substantial for my feeble 
str 
In the morning the. snow had cleared away, 
and I ordered out the ponies. to drive to the 
village, which was abou) three miles off. I 
took the reing in my hands, and as the ponies 
trotted out briskly on the frosat-bound 6 my 
spirite revived, and I hoped that perbaps there 
might be a letter from Nordale which would 
clear up everything. To take me ia by a system 
- such crue) deception scemed utterly unlike 
m. 
I drove at once to the Post-office, for the 
second mail came in at twelve o'clock. Yes, there 
were two letters for me—-one from Nordale, but 
only a few hurried lines to say he had arrived 
safely at the Langham, and. not a word of the 
myeterious Mra, Nordale Oaslow, who had 
brought him there, 
There were some fond Injanations to take care 
of myself, and not to be worrled or nervous 


while he was absent ; jarred on me so much 
just now that I tore the r up aod threw it 
away, 


ony tag at the ba ag hy was written on 
coarse, p paper, in pale Ink, the writiog not 
that of an emia apy and the address was 
anisapelt, Who it be from? I glanced at 
the re, There was none, For the first 
time In. my life I had recelyed an anonymoue 
= Here it is:— i 

ou may think you area very grand lady, 
but you are quite mistaken, There is another 
Mra. Nordale Onslow, and you have no right to 
the name, Your husband-—that is, the man you 
call your husband—was martied in France years 
ago. The valet that lives with him knows all 
about it, 

"Mr.Qaslow has gone to meet his real wife now, 
and to bring her home to Nordale Priory, If you 
had the spirit of a mouve you would go away, 
snd not live on at his house, eating his bread and 
driving in his carriage and riding his horses, and 
calling Ferg by a name that ’t belong to 
you. ‘a why all the grand people in. the 
county won't look the same side of the road with 
you. 

“If you don’t go you will be turned out some 
day; and serve you right! Pride deserves a 
fall; and you were always a vain, upsetting 

trying to cut out. honest people that had 
® better right to their aring than you had. You 
had better take a friend’s advice and go, 

“When Mc, Nordale Onslow comes back he 
will be precious glad to be rid of you without 
any trouble.or bother, .He does nob want you at 
all, or care to see your face again, you may be 
“Tiegh sane I i h, 

was no more. I was quite enon M, 

heart bad turned to stone as I read It. ° 4 

“Won't. you take.a seat, ma'am,” said the 
tress...‘ You aren’t looking well i” 

“Oh, yea,”.I cried. “I am quite well, per- 
pac foie er she add 

: was a person here,” ed, leaning 
ber head eonfidently over the counter, “ who 


“ What sort of person }” 

“Well, Trcan’t exactly sny. She wasn’t a 
Pd pars pi hair, and an odd look about 
her, Shesaid she used to know you in Ireland 
ab a cirous.” 

ron PR grate ye omank pine 

0) ‘a gone I expect. knew Mra. 
Benson up at the Jams they used to go about 
i ap a oe ee 

_Tt must.be Sylphide—Sylphide, my enemy ! 
No doubt she came to triam over my downfal 
I was quite determined to leave the Lodge that 


whither. ; t. look for me, bud I 
would hide myself #0 well he should not be able 
to find me, letter sald he wanted to get rid 
¢ eae an encumbrance, and it was probably 
t. , 

drove back as quickly as,possible, aud lost no 
time in packing up a few things in a small bag, 
I took my mother’s locket and ring, whic 
Madame Mailly had given back to me; they 
were almoat the only ornaments that were not 
resents from Nordale. The whole room was 
filled with his gifte. There wae the diamond 
stats he had gent on the first night I played 
Ophelia ; there were the pearls which he had 
anid were not as white as my neck; there was 
a matchless sét of rubies! I hated the sight of 
them now. As for the early relics of him, which 
I always kept stored up in tissue paper, [ flung 
them into the fire. It was by these he had 
tracked me, an innocent, trusting child, to my 
terrible diegrace. When it came to my wedding- 
ting I could not b. that up with the other 
gifts ; it re me too much of that blissful 
day at Brogden church, when the waves plashed 
and the larke sang, and my heart rejoiced with a 
joy too deep for words. 
It was over now. The last thing I did was to 
write a few lines to Nordale, and leave the note 
on hie study-table. I cost mea great pang and 
many tears to do it. 


“When you get this”—-I wrote—"I shall be 
one, I cannot bear the shame of remaining 
ere any longer, You are with your real wife 
now ; she hss a right to your name, and I have 
only a pretended'one, You might have told me 
the truth ; I could have borne it better than 
this. Oh! my love, how I have loved you !|~ 
how I love you still! And yet you have treated 
me so cruelly that I think my heart fs broken. 
I believed in you.as I believe in Heaven, and you 
have deceived me. Perhaps when our child is 
born I shall die, It would ‘be the beat thing that 
could happen to me, From her whom you used 
to call 
“Your Own Grace.” 


Then I opened the hall-door aud went into the 
cold, frosty sir, Ihad entered that house, ag I 
belfeved, a happy, honoured wife—I went out of 
it a degraded, forsaken woman. 





~~ «— CHAPTER X, 


my bag in my hand. It was nearer to us than 
the village, but still it was a walk of a mile anda 
half, ' I wished to walk, I did not wish to bring 
wed the carriage and horses, which I felt I had no 
right to do, 

it was getting dusk when I arrived at the 
ticket-office. A train wasevidently expected, 
for the clerk put out his head, and said, “‘ Where 
to. ma'am #"” 

“To London,” Lanswered. 1 had always heard 
that people could hide themselves better in 
London than anywhere elae, The idea of going to 
Madame Mailly was quite out of the question, for: 
Ishould be found at once. 

“ Pirst-clars ¥” said the clerk, clicking the 
ticket asa matter of course before he got the 
money, for I had often gone short journeys into 
Avondale from that station. 

‘No-third)’ I answered, 

He etared atme. I wore a rich sealskin dolman 
which Nordale had bougts for me soon after we 
were married. It had ensd. fifty pounds, and it 
certainly would look out of place in a third-class 


carriage, 

Bat I was obliged. to wear it, for I had no 
common jacket, and ths wintry alr was piercingly 
cold: I took the ticket from the clerk, anc aa the 
train stopped I jumped into a third-clasa com- | 8 
partment, It was crammed with country women 


at me as if I were an apparition. 
‘* Guess you've got into the wrong box, missus,” 





night... It would be torture to remain there any 


to 
longer ; all. the proud blood of the Bellews cried 


out agatnsd ft, Yes, I would go ; I did not care 


email and very 
but a bed, a table, a drab washing-stand, and one 
solitary caue chalr, 


head on the pillow. 


Iwas very much inclined to do so, and pay 
the extra fare ; but I rempmbered that I had only 
ten pounds with me, ana {t might have to Insta 
long time, so k had better be careful of ft. 

“Ab!” sald one of the women, shaking her 
head ; “ there’s many @ one as travels third that 
used to travel first. There's ups and downs in 
everything. But, lor! Jemima,” turning to her 
companion, “ did-you ever see such a cloak as 
that? Why it’s good enough for the Queen. I 
wonder how she came by /t.” 

And then came a titter from Jemima, and a 
long whispering which I could not hear, I leaned 
back in the corner of the greasy, onion-smeliing 
carriage, and felt thoroughly miserable, What » 
step this waswhich I had taken! There was no 
turning back from it now. [had thrown my- 
self on the cold, cruel world, and [ must go on, 

It was about eleven o'clock at night when the 
train artived at Euston, and I and my beg were 
putintoacab by an attentive porter, who was 
evidently impressed by the magnificence of my 
cloak, and expected a tip in consequence, 

** Where shall I tall the man to drive to, 
ma’am }” he arked, putting in his bead, 

I hesitated. ‘“I--I really don’t know. Per- 
haps he knows of some lodgings.” 

Being sppealed to, cabby announced that he did 
know some lodgi off the Strand, and I was ac- 
cordingly driven there. 

The door was opened by a dirty-looking servant 
boy. The narrow hal], the worn oil-cloth, the 
close stuffy emeli, were too much for me, 

i turned back to the cab again, crying, 
“ Oh, Lcannevergo there! You must drive me 
somewhere else.” 
pis Will you go to ® hotel?” inquired my 


iver, 
** No, it is too late, Besides, hotela are very ex- 
pensive, and I cannot afford to spend much 
money,” 

Cabby rubbed his nose thoughtfully, and at 
length said, ‘* my wife has got a little room to 
let. . You could have that if you like, It isa 
poor place, kus {t’s clean, and perhaps {t would 
do you for a bit.” 

* Ob, yea,” I answered joyfully. “Iam sure 
it would! Drive me there at once.” 

So we drove down a great many back atreates. 

I was not prepared for anything at all grand ; 
but I.confees my heart sank when we turned inte 
a narrow stable lane and stopped before a scali 
two-storied house,which looked out on a mews, 
A woman pub her head out of the window and 


So you've come back, Jim |” 


" Yes,” he answered, “and I've brought you 


I warxep to the little roadside station, carrying | 9 lodger, Betsy; 20 there’s luck for you, old 


woman,” 
Betsey came down with great alacrity, and 


carried my bag up the narrow atairs, while I 
followed her. 


The room into which she showed me wae very 
bare, There was nothing in it 


I sank into the chair andlooked round. There 


was an overpowering smell of stables, decayed 
cabbsages, London emoke—all combined; while 
the roora Itself was not as good as that which our 
under-groom at Liapgwilliam slept in. But I 
was glad of even this harbour of refuge. 


The last time I had been in London I was 


stayivg at a splendid mansion in Cromwell-road, 
I had ridden in the Row with Nordale, and 
driven with him in the Park; and now I had 
come down to a stable lane ! 

"T should like a fire,” I eafd, ‘'and a cup of 
tea,” 


"A fire!” exclaimed Betsy, ‘why you'd be 


roasted ; the room’s too small for a fire,” 


“Still I should like it! Iam very, very cold, 


and, oh! so tired.” 


I flang back my cloak, and laid my throbbing 
Betsy stood opposite and 
urveyed me attentively. 

‘‘ Have you any friends in London }” ske asked, 


and working men in fustian clothes, They gazed | after a pause, 


 No—not apy.” 
I saw her glancing curiously at the wedding- 


ring on my finger, and I was glad I had not taken 





said one of them, “ You'd better change carriages 
ab the next x 


ib off, 
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**So you've got a husband, anyway!” she 
sald; “that’s a good thing. I suppose he'll be 
coming to look after you } 

“Oh, please don’t talk to me,” Ieried. “1 
really cannot bear it ; Iam quite worn out. All 
I want is to be left alone.” 

L heard the sapient Betsy muttering to her- 
self az she went down the staire,— _ 

“‘Lhope to gracious she’s not getting a fever. If 
ehe is we must pack her off to the hospital.” 

“Ao hospital!” I thought, ‘‘ wil} they send 
me to an hospital?! JTerbaps I shall die there, 
and be buried ina vameless grave, and no oue 
will ever know anything moreabout me. On! 
Nordale, what have you done?” 

Betsy, who informed me that her name wae 
Mrs. Matthews, soon came back with the tea, and 
began to light the fire. She curtly told me that 
I had better undress and go to sleep. a 

But sleep was impossible. 1 tossed about on 
the mean little bed, and longed for morning to 
come, It came at last, 

When Betsy saw my wild eyes and crimson 
cheeks she said she must send for a doctor. He 
came, and pronounced that I was over-excited and 
must keep quiet. 

But how could I keep quiet} I wanted to go 
out and look for some work. I wanted to earn 
money in order to support myself. But Betsy 
locked the door, and deciared I should not leave 
her home; for if I did very likely I should be 
brought back on a stretcher. 

She had ascertained the state of ray finances, 
and had catisfied herself that I had enovgh 
money to pay her for some time to come; 80 
there was no further talk of the hospital. 

But this keeping quiet was terrible work. I 
eat in the stuffy little room, with my hande on 
my lap, and my brain in a perfect whirl. What 
was Nordale doiog? Was he thinking of me? 
Had he got my letter ?—and, oh! madness, was 
he at Nordale Priory with his real acknowledged 
wife ; and was I forgotten, like a dead map, out 
of mind?—I whom he had seemed almost to 
worship | Often and often I cried ont to him in 
the bitterness of my soul; but there was no 
anewer, except the perpetual rol) of the wheels 
ia the street close by, 

"Give me—give me, in mercy!” I cried to 
the good-natured little doctor who came to see 
me, “something to lull my brain, to prevent me 
from thinking. If I think much longer I shall go 
gasd—I irnow I shall.” 

After two or three strong narcotics I sank into 
a state of unconsciousness, and I remember 
mothing till one evening I awoke and heard a 
pitiful little wail thatb [ knew was the voice of 
my own child—-our child, that we had been so 
anxiously expecting. 

He had come then, the child that I had hoped 
would be the heir of the Nordale property, and 
the ivberitor of an ancient name. He had 
onened his eyes in a narrow stable lane, with no 
one but a cabman’s wife to attend on him ! 

“Give me my child!” I cried, putting out my 
arms. “I want to see him.” 

* Here he is,” sald Mrs, Matthews, handing me 
@ roll of flannel ; “ but I wouldn’s have you set 

our heart on bim too much, for I don’t expect 

‘li live ; sevea months’ children seldom do.” 

“ Nonsense |” I cried, angrily ; ‘‘ why shouldn’t 
he live! He must! he shall live!” sand I 
clasped the little bundle closer tome, He cer- 
talnly was very small, but I thought his blue 
eyes were like Nordale’s, and I hissed him again 
and again, ‘' Ob! why isn’t Nordale here?” I 
sobbed, “I want him so much, My heart is 
erying out for him.” 

‘*Now, there you are working yourself up 
again!" cried the irate Betsey. ‘You'll have 
yourself in a raging fever if you don’t look out, 
and I'm sure I've had worry enough with you 
already. Look at all the saucepans on the kitchen 
fire—boef tea, arrowroot, and I don’t know what 
besides. Why, twenty pounds wouldn’t pay me 
for all I've gone through.” 

Twenty pounds ! and I had only brought ten 
pounds with me, and probably that had been all 
spent when I was lying unconscious. I had my 
sealskin cloak, however. I had read of le 
pawning their clothes in cases of neously, cae I 
maust do it now. 





I told Mrs, Matthews to get what she could for 
it, and she took to the idea yeith avidity, She 
undid It from the peg and went out, 

She only got fifteen pounds for it, but as long 
as this lasted neither I nor the child need starve. 

Tn about five weeks’ time I was able to get 4 
and elt by the fire, feeling entirely helpless an 
exhausted, : 

And the child was always ill.; he had constant 
attacks of croup, and used to wall in a pitiful way 
that went to my very heart. 

It made me angry to see Mrs, Matthews ehake 
her head as she looked at him. 

“Ty'll never do much ,” ehe prophesied. 
“ He’s not a bit like one of my children.’ 

* No, I suppose not,” I answered, proudly, as I 
rocked him to and fro in my arms, 

“ And I tell you what you ought to do, missus ; 
you ought to get him pid iro for he may drop 
off any day, and it isn’t safe not to make a 
Christian of him.” 

“Be may be christened, as you call it, but he 
will live—he eball live!" I cried. 

This little, frail fufant was all I had to remind 
me of Nordale, and I clung to him as a ship- 
wrecked man clinge to the last rope that re- 


I called him after his father, Ferdinand Nor- 
dale Onslow, but, alas! though the spring came 
on, he showed no signs of improvement, but 
slowly dwindled and pined as a fading flower fo 
the sunshine, 

“It is this horrid, close den that is killing 
him |" J cried, starting u “He must have 
change of air-—that will do him good.” 

“If you get change of alr for him,” tartly 
replied Mrs, Matthews, “you'll have to get 
ae to pay for It. You owe me a week's rent 
al ly,’ aud she slammed the door and went 
downstairs, 

After she was gone I began seriously to con- 
alder how I could m to make some ° 

The only thing I do was to act, I 
remembered that Mr. Reed, who had engaged me 
at Brogden, was now the manager of a London 
theatre, and a man of authority. I would go at 
ence to him acd ask him to give mea part in a 
new play he was bringing out. 

I dressed myself as becomingly as I could 
pn my sealskin cloak, and called at the 

tre. 


— ® long wait I was admitted to see 


He stared blankly at me, and said he had not 
the pleaeure of my acquaintance, ge NY 

“ Mr. Reed,” T sald : “don’t you remember 
me? I was called Mademoiselle Grazia, and 
acted Ophelia at Brogden with your company last 


July.” 

yes, to be sure, You married, I re- 
member. Dear me! how you are altered! I 
should never have known you,” 

**T want you to engage me for this new play 
you are bringing out next week.” 

‘* Trapossible, quite impossible.” 

“Oh! yes, you must give me «email part. I 
=r how small—a waiting maid, anything 
at all,” 

“ Perhaps I might be able to manage that, but 
ms ve f * roe name—there is a 
considerable difference between your appearance 
last year and this. Then you ous a eplendia. 
looking girl, with a bloom like a peach ; now you 
are faded and worn, and look ten years older 
than you did.” 

“Oh ! butI shall dress up well, never fear.” 

The end of it was that a small part—the part 
of a lady’s maid—was allotted to me. I had 
only @ few sentences to say, and was to get 
five shillings a-night, but for even this I was 
thankful. 

When the night came I hurried to the theatre 
rather late, for my a oe seotaed even 
ag than usual, and I not like to leave 

mm. 

I dressed hastily, for I had to appear early in 
— and to say these words,— ¥ 

“ Pray, madam, what has become of your hus- 
band? Has he left you altogether t” 

I got half-way, but suddenly my voice broke 
down, and I burst into tears. I was hustled off 





the stage, amidst scolding and abuse that I could 
not answer, 

"What have you done, you fool}” cried the 
angry maneger. “ You have nearly ruined the 
sea This nl what J get for taking in women 
out of charity |” 

“ Forgive me!” I cried. “I could not help it. 
Give me my money, and let me go.” 

" | much money you deserve for # 
break-down. It’s you that ought to pay me: 


There's half-a-crown for you, now go away, 
and don’t let me ever see your face here again. 

“] seized the half-crown, and rushed home, 3 
found the Mttle room full of women; im the 
midst of them, on the bed, was stretched the 
wasted form of my poor baby. He was d 
hueky, painful gasps for breath, gy Sg 
dently his last stra I caught in my 
arms, he threw up his tiny hands, looked me in 
my face, and—dled ! 

“He's gone!” erled Mrs, Matthews, “ poor 
little lamb! I vet thn gel would.” “g 
Keep your knowledge to yourself, then, 
cried, stung to agony, “ My child, my darling, 
have I lost you?” I sobbed, le over, him. 
“Will you never smile at me again? Iam in- 

deed alone—quite, quite alone.” 

“ And I’m delighted you are,” cried a fierce 
voice behind me. Loo! round I saw the lurid 
eyes of Sylphide ; her red hair stood ont round 
her face like the tresses of a Fary. 

“T’'m delighted to see you stripped of a 
thing, with your dead baby in your arme,” 
screamed, ‘'Itis just what you deserve, You 
peer tae we ee eee re es 
swore ve my revenge, au is. It's 
as sweet as sweet can be, You didn’t know whe 
raised the storm of hisses the night fell in 
our dance at the theatre. It wae ou didn't 

ow who hel pte el dap abage ws your grand 
home—ft was And I'd wn hee ero 
I hate and detest every bone in your body. You 
lorded it over me, and now you've had your day. 
L hope you'll go on saffering~-more of that to 
you, my lady! I hope you'll always be poor, 
and and en. oe cae 
helped to make me, And now, good-bye to 

‘ou 1” , . 

With a dreadful laugh she opened the door, 
and went out. Was she right? Was I reaping 
as 1 had sown? 


CHAPTER XI. 
By the time I had for my poor 
funeral I was left it ee 


world, The only resource now was to turn my 
hand to needlework, and I did succeed in getting 
some coarse shirts from one of the shops. 

But thongh I worked from six in the morning 
till late at night by the time I had paid for the 
hire of a machine I could Forel 


three-farthings a-day. And 
y for the stuffy ttle room 
me, 


Fy 
és 


that, and 
full of such terrible memories to 


such work as thie was better than none at all, 
and I determined to do a certain amount every 
"Tn ‘eveninis 1: ctu Mien: Matthews eat Biktite 
halfpenny candles; she came back with thenr 
wrapped in a large plece of greasy . Ib 
was a treat to me to see even a plece of news- 
paper, and I threw my work away, and began to 
read the half-obliterated scraps of news. 
Sudden! tog cqres ate MESS Oe oe 
or gree t, which was with patches 
grease :-— ; 


“Information wanted of Grace Bellew, for- 
merly of Ballymachranshan Castle, Co, Kerry, 
Ireland. Apply to Messrs, Overend and Sons, 
Solicitors, Red Lion-square, 0." 


resconge t I guessed that Ib 
wae off, 
month old, Well! no matter. I would erly 
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tainly have called me by the name I last went by, 
and that was his own. It musv be my Irish re- 
lations were inquiring for me, and now, that 
I was deserted and alone, my heart naturally 
turned to them. 

May had come fo that year with showers of 
hail and rain, and az I wended my way to Red 
Lion square the wind blew pitilessly on my un- 
protected arms and neck, which had n to 
cover them but a thin cashmere dress, now worn 
almost threadbare + Ac hard service I had put 
it to. But ib was still respectable, and my velvet 
bonnet was unmistakably French. 

When I got to the office I found a sittin 
on a high stool writing in a ledger. neve 
against the desk to arouse his attention, and he 
turned round and surveyed me, 

“I want to see Mr. Overend,” I said, eagerly. 

“ He has gone out,” 

“ When will he be back }” 

** Can’t tell.” 

"T had better walt till he comes in, When is 
he generally in?” 

He goes out about dinner-time.” 

‘It’s not dinner-time yet. Won't he be in 
before that 1” 

“He may be in at twelve o'clock, I couldn’t 


y. 

He handed me chair, and I sat down. Why 
are solfcitors’ offices always so uninviting? Why 
- the pencgptrt always a Why i ped 

ve mangy qu stuck In muddy ink- 
bottles ; ah dhe, oot ¥ , does the time pass 
so tediously there? I had only had a cup of 
weak, cold tea, and a piece of dry bread for my 
pr, te and I was iggy va geome as hour 
after hour passed away. Justas I was thioking 
of going away in despalr a short stout man with 
grey whiskers bustied tn from the street, 

Ie that Mr. Overend!” I whispered to the 


boy. 

** Yee ; the senior partner,” 

I rushed up to him. 

* You have been advertising In the 7¢legraph 
for Grace Bellew. I camo to say that I am she.” 

‘‘Humph! I:’s all very well to come hers 
saying that,” he answered ; ‘' but we business 
men proofs, What proofs have you got?” 

fm ve my mother’s locket and ring,” I 
answered, after a moment's consideration. 

bs Where are they pe Sy them.” 

They are pawued ; give me the money and I 
Ae | yn tee, iden 
you the money, 

If I did, ws ty, I aes sosmont 
face 0, BO, young woman! that’s a 
of youre, but we are up to all sorts 





clever 
of dodges 

“ Then send your clerk, I don’t want to touch 
the money ; he can take {t, and I will give him 
the tickets,” 

I handed them to him with as much pride ae! 
could summon to my ald, 

After some w ing Mr, Overend agreed to 
clerk, and in half-an-hour he returned 
with the locket and ring. 

° ” gaid the senior partner, tarning them 
over, “' do appear to be the articles mentioned. 
There is G. B. here in red pearls and the Bellews’ 
crest on the ring; bub all the same, we don’t 
They how sy come into possession, 

certainly don’t prove you to be uhe Grace 
Bellew we are in search of. Have you no one to 
identify you?” 

” Is my father alive }” I 

“* No ; he died last year,” 

" Aunt Rebecca—-is she dead, too?” 

“ Yes ; she died several years ago,” 

‘* Then I don't apyone except my old 
nuree, Margaret O’Brien.” 





she saw me ; then she made one rush, and flinglog 
her arms round my neck, she burst out,— 

‘€ Oh, Miss Grace, Miss Grace, honey! Why 
did you run away and leave me that day? I've 
never been the better of it.” 

“I think this proves the lady’s Identity with 
Grace Bellew,” sald Mr, Overend, turning to his 
partner, 

** Well, ; but we atill have a few questions 
to ask before we are quite satisfied. Can you 
relate 1” he asked, turning to Margaret, « what 
you did after Miss Bellew left you?” 

“ What did I do, is it, your honour ” answered 
Margaret ; “ sure, I didn’t know what in the 
living airth to do, I thought the life would lave 
me. And thin some one enid, ‘ Arrah! don’t be 
botherin’ yerself, it’s gone home the child is, you 
may take your word 4 that.’ So back with me 
to the castle, as fast as the horse’s Isgs could go, 
but there was no tale or tidings of her there 
ayther ; and when I told the masther, heaven 
reat his sou), he was clane distracted, and so was 
Miss Rebecca. Off we set to Tralee agin, but 
"twas two days since Miss Grace had gone, and 
though the polis did thelr best they couldn’t get 
word of her at all, at all. Thin they raised the 
ery after the circus man, but he cursed snd swore 
that he knew nothin’, except thata girl out of his 
circus bad died of spotted fever and was buried in 
Clonegad churchyard, so we had to, be content 
with that. And now here she is, my own blessed 
Miss Grace, and glad and thankful I am to set 
eyes on her agin afore I die, But sure, honey, 
you’re nob what you were, atall. It was you that 
had the proud eye and the saucy toss of your 
head, and the bloom {fo your cheek like a rose, but 
bow you're worn to skin and bone, and though 

ou hold your head high, there's a look in your 
‘ace that goes to my heart.” 

“Oh, nurse !’’ I said, leaning my hand on her 
shoulder, “I have suffered so much since I left 
you. It would have been better if I had never 
run away with the circus people.” 

“To be sure ft would, What had the likes 
of you to do with dirty rubbish like them? But 
you were always beni on your own way, Miss 
Grace, I never saw auch a child, Before sny- 
one knew what you were at you'd rushed off on 
some vagy you took into your head. . Isn't 
there a mark on your arm—TI know It well—that 
you got from burning yourself with a red hot 
iron, just when I you to lave it alone,” 

She pushed back my sleeve. Yes, the white 
mark was still there—another evidence, if any 
were needed, of my eelf-will. 

“Then, Margaret O’Brien, you are prepared 
to, iden this young lady as Miss Grace 
Bellew ?” said Mr. Overend, as he bowed to me. 

How changed his tone now was to what it had 
been an hour before, 

“Te it I ‘dentify her?’’ cried Margaret, taking 
me by the hand, “Sure, I’d swear to her afore 
lords and commons—afore judge and jury—Id 
go down on my bended knees and the Holy 
Virgin that she’s the very same I took from her 
ames and held In my arms when she wasn’t a 

ay old,” 

"We can’t desire anything stronger than 
that,” eaid Mr. Overend, smiling, ‘‘ and now, Miss 
Bellew, it is your turn, Will you kindly give 
your account of yourself, and let us see if ft 
agrees with the Information we have previously 


received,” 
 Arrah ! What does he go on with his fine 
words fort’? muttered Margaret. ‘Shure, 


ovghtn’t he to know that you are the daughter 
of the Bellews, the best blood in Munster— 
the ould ancient stock that used to sit up like 
King David, with crowns on their heads and 
harps fn their hands? Oughin’> we to know 
that you're the lady of Ballymachranshan Caatle 
this very minute |” 

*Am1I?” I said, turning to Mr. Overend. 

“ Yes, undoubtedly you are when your iden- 
tity is fal eatablished.” 

w Neb bate “ich, The ty is 

"Not ex pro encum- 
bered, bud I suppose you onl have ahous thts 


hundred & year.” 

mT 
u of esca’ 

the athe tom ral of the stable lane seemed 


almost too good to be true. “Shall I indeed 


bave enough to live on } Shall Ieee the mountains 
and the broad Atlantic once agaln before 1 die? 
Oh ! Margaret, how I wish we were back at 
Ballymachranshan now.” 

Ib was easy work to tell my story till I came to 
the meeting with Nordale. My voice began to 
tremble, and I did not know how to go on, 

"It’s love that’s bothering her,’ muttered 
Margaret. ‘*Shure, it plays the mischief with 
all the girls, Bat, holy Virgin, deliver ua |” she 
erled, as she took up my hand, ‘it’s married ehe 
fs, There’s a wedding-ring on her finger as sure 
astmy name is Margaret O’Brien,” 

“Yes, I believed, I was sure, that I was 
married—to—to Mr, Nordale Onslow, but ”-—— 
my voice broke down, aud I burst into tears. 

‘Mr. Nordale Onslow!" exclaimed the Meesrs. 
Overend together. ‘‘ He has been here every 
day inquiriog if we have heard anything of his 
wife, formerly Grace Bellew.” 

“JT was told,” I eried, choking down my 
teara, ‘that he was longing to get rid of me,” 

“Then you must have been grossly mfsin- 
formed. He called here about you the very day 
after his stepmother was married, in a state 
bordering on distraction. He has tricd-—~” 


‘* His stepmother !” I gasped. “ Who is she? 
Tel! nef me at once.” 


** She or rather was, another Mrs, Nordale 
Onslow like yourself.” 

Theo Mr, Overend took a chair opposite to me, 
and related the whole history of the Nordale- 
Onslow family, to which I listened with greedy 


ears. 

How old Mr. Nordale Onslow, when he was 
sixty-five, chose to marry a beautiful young girl 
of nineteen, and brought her home to Nordale 
Priory, 

She and her stepson, who was only a few years 
older than herself, were constantly thrown to- 
gether, and as she was very winning and lovable, 
they became great: friends, 

When the old squire was on his death-bed he 
made Nordale promise to be her guardian and 
protector in any difficulty that might arise. 

It was not an easy task, for Mra. Nordale 
Onslow was both flighty and wilful. Uer year of 
widowhood was hardly over when her stepson was 
obliged to go abroad, and to leave the gay young 
widow in possession of Nordale Priory. 

She filled it with company, she gave balls and 
fétes, and the country rung with her fascinations, 
her flirting and her freake. 

At jJast she went too far; her character was 
compromised, she was cub by all her friends, and 
obliged to leave the country, 

She took refuge at Carlsbad, and then she 
made the acquaintance of a disreputable French 
Count, who was separated from his wife—nov 
divorced—so he could not marry again. 

Mrs. Nordale Oaslow and he became Insepar- 
able; they travelled together, and aftorded 
plenty of conversation to all the ecandalmongers 
they met, 

Last winter the Countess died, and ib was then 
that Mrs. Nordale Onslow a, Mg to her 
stepson to get everything ready for her, and to 
meet her at Harwich. 

He obeyed, and she and the French count were 
married from the Langham a few days after their 
arrival, 

This was the whole mystery of Mrs. Nordale 
Onslow the first, and as I listened the scales 
gradually fell from my eyes. 

I saw now why Nordale disliked to go into any 
particulars about the original of the portrait 
that hung in his study. 

He was naturally reserved, he had an affection 
for his fascivating young stepmother, and yet he 
knew that her name was tabooed in the family, 
and never mentioned, except as a term of re- 
proach and disgrace. 

Perhaps at Liangwilliam, when he was almost 
@ stranger, I had been confused with my nuame- 
sake, and Sylphide had traded on all these com- 
plications and had spread reports which were 
easily believed on account of the similarity of 
name, 

She found it easy to spin al! these little threads 





into a net, and to write that fatal letter which 
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had proved such a snare to my heated imagt- 
nation. j 

“Oh! what a wretched fool I have been 1” 
I moaned, as Mr. Overend finished his story, 
** What possessed me to ach as I did? [ see it 
all now. Why—why did I rush off withoud 
‘waiting for an explanation} Why did I believe 
the Hes in Sylphide’s cruel letter? - If I had 
only atayed quiet and trusted to my husband all! 
would have been well,” - 

“ Will you go to him now!” asked Mr. Over- 
end. “Hels at Nordale Priory, I heard from 
him to-day,” 

“No,” I answered, a2 the colour flamed to my 
cheeks, “I am ashamed to go, He may come 
to me—I will not go to him.” 

There was no more difficulty about proving my 
identity with Grace Bellew. The necessary 
papers were signed in a few daye, and I was de- 
clared the rightful owner of Ballymachranshan 
Castle, with all the rights and privileges thereof, 
How delighiful ib was to be able to pay off Betay 
Matthews—to see her curtseying at the narrow 
door, and to feel myself driving away from the 
stabie Jane for ever ! 

“Oh! Margaret,” I cried, turning to my old, 
falthfal companion, “ what a terrible time I spent 
there !—I can’t tell how terrible, t perhaps 
it did me good, and took down e of my 
pride.” , 

“There's nothin’ like th’ ould country, after 
all,” said Margaret, who had all the devotion of 
an Irishwoman for her native land, “snd may- 
be himself’ll come anicheer youvp. Bad luck 
to him for a husband if he dogsn’t! for now that 
you've got the good atin’ and drinkin’, and the 
fine, warm clothes, you're begiunig to look your- 
self agin—bright and fresh and rosy as when you 
giaddened the hearts of ali that came near or nigh 
you in the kingdom of Kerry.” 

‘‘ Ab! Margaret, you were always a flatterer |” 


Piattery had beea of late so scarce that ib had 


all the charm of novelty, and I could not help 
giving it a welcome, 





CHAPTER XIL 


Ovr long journey was over, We arrived at 
Tralee Station, and I smelt the whiff of the 
Atlantic. Oh! how different from that close, 
pestiferons atmosphere which I had breathed 
tor four long months in the stable lane ! I had 
no carriage, 80 we had jo hire a car, aud to 
drive thirty-one miles through the wild pasa of 
Comess Hill before I could arrive at my castle 
home 

How romantie it locked in the ghostly moon- 
light, the silvery beams flecking the laughing, 
rejoicing waves as they rushed in towards the 
shore! And once I bad been glad—eager to 
leave it for the sawdust, the noise, and the emu- 
‘atfon of aclecus! We do change, fadeed, and 
aa little will our child's garments fit us as the 
hopes and ideas of a bygone day. 

I went over every room from attic to cellar, 
planning alterations and improvements. I felt 
delightfully important, and as rich as Croesus. 
In that turret wicdow looking out in the west 
T would have a little plush table and chair to 
match, so that I could ait and watch the Biasket 
Talande, and the booming waves, and the white 
gulls that whirled round the rocks; and next to 
me I would have a roor fitted up for Margaret, 
ao that I might go in and have achat with her 
whenever I was inclined, 

Should | feel solitary? Ab! perhaps I should, 
for ghosts of the past would rise before my ac- 
cusing conselence, and Nordale would not be 
here—he whom I bad once called my second self! 
“Whenever I thought of him my heart beat and 
my colour rose; his parting words had been to 
** trust him allin all, or uot af all,” and at the 
Gret trial my faith bad given way completely. 
How could [have been so base, 20 little-minded, 
as to doubt him! A suspicion, a rumour, an 


idea, a lying leiter—and the whole structure 
of my faith had gone down like a house of cards, 

Some days after our arrival at the Castle I was 
sitting in my eyrie in one of the turret windows, 
when [ Jooked down and saw a figure climbiog 
up the little, threadiike path which led up from 





the sea, It was dangerous path for those who 
were not accustomed to it; the rocks wera slip- 
ping from the surf, the tide was coming in fast 
—one slip, anda person might be precipitated 
down from a height of fifty or sixty feet into the 
foaming, frothing waters below. 

Who could be the daring tourist who would 
attempt such a climb? Strangers very seldom 
visited our remote region, During the year there 
were not more than three or four, if so many, 
I leaned far out of the window to watch 
progress this rash adventurer made. 

Sometimes J caught sight of a grey tweed sult, 
and sometimes I could see nothing at all of it; 
and how the waves roared underneath! If the 
wind got up, and {t sometimes did even on 
calm June days, who could tell what might hap- 
pen—a scream, @ plash, a ripple, and all would 
be over ! 

Faaclnated by the thought of such danger so 
glose to me I hurried downstairs, and out into 
the alr, There, on the point of a rock, I stood, 
Was the tourist fn sight? How was he getting 
on? Justin the steepest place I caught a glimpse 
of the tweed sult, then another, add. another. 
Surely I knew that tall figure,"that noble head, 
that tawny hair and beard, those penetrating, 
blue eyes! Yes ; it was Nordale—tft was my 
husband, i 

My first impulse was to scream to hima—to 
tell him to be carefual—not to look round, not to 
slip, but I checked rmayself-—I must be silent, I 
muat be still. No one should see me or kuow I 
waa there. ‘I'he slightest diversion might be bis 
death ; a start of surprise, a sudden movement, 
and I might see him disappear down the giddy 
height. 

Slowly, very slowly, he came, Great goodness, 
was he getting exhausted. Was his heal reeling 
——were his fevt slipping from under hia? What 
agony it would be to see him perish before my 
eyes, when, as yet, he had not told me I was for- 

ven] Oh! if I could only speak to him once ! 

ever till now had I known how firmly he was 
knit into every fibre of my being. 

**Great Heaven,” I cried, “have mercy on 
him, Kill me if thou wilt, dash me to pieces 
from this precipice, but save hla, save my Nor- 
dale, eave the desire of my heart, the light.of 
my eyes, save him alive,” 

Are such prayers as these always beard } 

Alas! no, Sometimes they come back to ua 
again like stones, We look for light, and behold 
darkness, for joy, and, lo! the terrible blackness 
of despair, But this time Heaven was gracious— 
more gracious than | deserved. 

The steepest part of the path was passed, the 
daoger was almost over—-ii was over. I rushed 
from my place of concealment, I stood on the 
point of the rock, and as he climbed the last few 
steps, I held out my arms to him. 

“Oh, Nordale!” I cried, “you are safe, 
Thank Heaven, you are esfe! I have been 
watching you all rhis terrible hour,” 

He came closer and closer; we looked into 
each other’s eyes, and the next moment I felt 
myself clasped to his breast, and I had buried 
my face on his shoulder, 

“Forgive me,” I sobbed, “forgive me, m 
husband, that I did not trust you enough, 
have been wrong, foolish, cruel, wicked, but for- 
give me, for I loved you through all.” 

“And I, too, Gracie, have been to blame, I 
should have been more open with you, I should 
have explained about Gertrude; but I had an 
affsetion for her and, I did not like to expose her 
wrong-doings to you. No wonder you were 
puzzled, you erratic Irish diamond, by ail this 
mystery.” : 

* Oh, Nordale!” I sobbed, “it is so good to 
have you here. You cannot thiok all [ have 
gone through, It cut me to the heart to see 
our little child die before my eyes, He was so 
like you. I often longed to carzy him, and put 
him into your arms.” 

* Don’t were yourself looking back into the 
past, darling,” he said, stroking back my hair. 
‘*The past Is no longer ours, but the future ie, 
Heaven give ua grace to.use it better t”’ 

‘Promise me one thing,” 1 cried. ‘ Never 
bring me again to Lisugwilliam Lodge, for I 
won't submit to be anubbed by your friend:.” 


ried, kneeeling be:ide her. 





Me won't attempt it,” he hed, “for 
now nf have a castle : paar to.” 

* And I will invite you here,” *in 
the summer for the fishing and shooting. Oh! 
my own heart’s love, I wish I had a thousand 
castles, and you should have them all, every one,” 

My tale is now nearly told. I have only one 
more thing to say. Many years after our 
reunion, during which time life seemed to am 
at us, and children's voices echoed In the old 
castle walls, I happened to pay a visit to London. 

One bleak winter's I stood at the,erowded 
crossing at the top of Ludgate-hill) There was 
a block of carriages, waggong, and omnibuses, and 
as I waited for an opportunity to eng eyes 
chanced to fall on the face of a shabby, shivering 
woman nest to me, ; 

How fll shelooked. How blanched and sunken 
were her thin cheeks, and what dark circles were 
round her bollow eyes! And, surely, something 
in the defiant expression of that face waa familiar 
tome, Yes, it was Sylphide, a shadow of her 
former self, but still 1) was she, and no other, 

Sylphide!” I exclaimed; almost involun- 
tarily. ; : 

She turned round sharply. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is me. I cursed you 
once, but the curse has passed from you and fallen 
on me. Look at me, and be glad if you like. I 
am weak, worn, wasted, almost dying.” ‘ 

* What do you take me for i” I cried. “ Should 
your rmulsfortune make me glad? No, If you 
tried to injure me once I have forgiven it all rt 

I called a cab, put her into ft, and drove home 
with her, Ib may have been a sudden im 
(all my impulses were sudden), but ib wasone 
that I could not reslst, ye : 

I kvew that my former enemy had but a few 
days to live, and, while I could, I would: beap 
coals of fire on her head, i 

We gave her warmth, food, medicine, but all 
was in vain, She lay almost insensible, some- 
times rousing up for a few minutes, and’ then 
siakiog back into stupor. ’ 

One evening the nurse came to me and sald,— 

*' She fs calling for you, Mra. Oatrlow, Come at 
once,” } * : 

I went, 

As I stood at the bedside Sylphide caught my 
hand, and whispered with a choked votee,— 

* Forgive | forgive 1” weet” 

" I do forgive with all my heart, Sylpbide;” J 

i "Aud you, too, 
have something tc forgive mes; I was proud, 
tyrannical, overbearing to you.’ Heaven for- 
give us both!” : 

The hush that fell over the room seemed to 
say that our prayers were heard, and ao Sylphide 
passed away in peace, 

(THE END.) 


Sone 


iy Wircucrart ix Scotuann.—The hundreds nd 
ctims to this beastly superstition, which, 

all the worst kinds of cruelty, took ita rise out of 
blind terror, driving thie most. Christian 
James VL, to.commit precisely therwame a 
tiesas are practised by black African tyrants, 
make it difficult to realise that less thau three 
centuries intervene between the J abilee of James 
VI. in 1617 andthe Diamond Jublleéof Queen Vic- 
torla In 1897. Tha persecution of witches in Scot- 
land was scarcely heard of till after the Reforma- 
tion ; and {t was carried on, with relentless zeal all 
through the Covenaniiog fines James had been 
five-and-twenty yoars his grave, when, on 
April 2, 1659, ten women were triad t ab 
Dumfries on a charge of .witchoraft, Nine were 
convicted, and the presbytery appointed eight 
ministers “that they be asaleting to the brethres 
of Dumfries and Galloway the day of the execu- 
tion.” All nine were publicly burnt, + ae 
fries together, What terma could be-found to 
poarees ourherror for the organisers of such a 
holocaust had it taken place in darkest. $ 
Yet these ministers thought 


they were 
| God service ; they had Scripture at their fiuger- 


enda, and had not St. Pan! enumerated 
‘among the works of the tleah?— From “The 
Calendar of Scottish Crime,” , ; 
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 T am eoglad you have come, dearest Lava!” 
And I’m glad to see you, too. How well you 


are | ! You have grown very pretty since 
our school-days, my little Helen,” 

Helen Andrews laughed a low, girlish laugh, 
which showed her dimples, ~ : 


" Nobody ever thought of applying the word 


§ pretty’ to you, Lava,’ shesaid ; “ and you grow | 


even loveller, ; 
The beauty shrugged her graceful shoulders. 
‘*S3o my gentlemen acquaintances have. told 
Year cen ang tatah. things, 1 
" They have you ngs, 
have no doubt,” Helen said, “ 
d beaztiful guest shrugged her 


anrerhey he told silly things,” she 
é ve me many 5,” 

replied ;" but I couldn’t manage. to exist now 
without at least an oecasional compliment, I was 
wondering if you were quite buried here, Helen. 
Je fiers 20h ioaen on 8 Eaten oF Pen eae 


a g wave, then faded from it. 
Bgl gry aang Spe 
tifa i ; : eyes 
paw ar who, in Ite Brut moment of 
meant and ig a three years’ separation, asked 
such & q' 4 

" Lam afraid you will find but little amusement 
of that sort in our little village,” she answered, a 
trifle coldly, ‘' We have afew very nice young 
ren ; but they. are neither idle nor worldly-wise 
enough to cross weapons with you. Let our 
youths keep thelr hearts, Lava.” 

But Lava Le Grande laughed her low Jangh. 

“ You shall beckon them back when I have 
gone,” she said, indolently, not noticing how the 
girl’s derk head was lifted at her words, 

They had been very fond of each other at 
echool, and, parting there, had sworn eternal 
friendship, wee . 

Their paths had nob crossed before in the three 
yeare that succeeded their leaving school. Now 
the beauty and social queen had come for six 
weeks to Helen's little home fn the green heart 
of this country village, where Helen’s father had 
settled years before her birth, when he leit 
college with his diploms, and was so very proud 
of the M.D. which he con)d add to his name. 

The two girls were In the pleasant, airy room 
which had been #0 lovingly prepared for the 


guest by Helen, and the guest lay back gracefully |: 


in a deep chair, ber hab and gloves having been 
laid aside, the sunlight stealing in and flowing 
over her dainty loveliness, making ber hair gleam 
and her eyes seem more darkly blae under their 
sweep of lashes. 

Suddenly those lashes lifted, and a laughing 
glance rested on Helen's face, 

“ Name the eligibles,” she said, indifferently. 
“Toan reat while you do so, and then I will 
change my dress, Who is ficrt 1’ 

“ There are the sons of Farmer Dane,” began 
Helen ; ‘' good boys, but a trifle bashful,” 

"Til have none of them,” put ia Lava, lazily. 

“Then our new chemist is a very handsome 
man, and womarried.” ” 

“ He shall stay so for me, I'll no chemist,” 

“ The editor of our daily paper is——” f 

" Poor, but worthy, as are all country editors, 
Oh, how your list appule me !'’ 

‘* Then the schoolmaster ?” 

“Helen! Were he another Eugene Aram, I 
might ; but no, 1’ll no pedagogue,” 

“ Then "Helen's yoice was the least bit 
reluctant here—" there fs ye brother's friend, 
Chancy De Vebre. He has things, and you 
cannot help but like him. He has just taken his 
degree, and.is epending the summer with his 
uncle, the Rev, Mr. Chancy: Handscme as a 
prince, he has good blood, fe heir to broad lands 
and rich revenues ; ig but twenty-four, has nothi 
to do but- amuse himself, and jaa brilliant social 
character ; ean sing well, plays the guitar and 
piano ; rides like a Centaur, and rows like a—a 
professional, I think——' 

“I think, unless you are romancing, that Mr, 


‘| the porch, 








Sans De Vebre will just do. Why did you 
night m for the last !—and when do I cha 


“ This evening ; he is to spend it with us,” 
” Then, dear, leave me, I must make a fascinat- 
2 for I intend to captivate him to- 
ight 


ght. 
“ Blast if that. ien’t the coolest epeech I ever 
heard !.”” muttered Jack—Helen’s big brother— 
moving leisurely away from the post he had 
occupied since the girls enterod the chamber, 
It had not troubled Jack. greatly that that 
position had given him a fall benefit of the 


| conversation ; trifles never trouble sasy-golng 


Jack. 

“So she'll ‘none of the farmers, the chemist, 
or the achoolmaater,’” he thought, a sort of grin 
breaking over his face ; “' but Dé Vebre will juat 
do! George ! how glad I am I heard her! Might 
have fallen a victim to her myself, else. But if 
‘Da Vebre fs to be caught by chaff I'm out—that 
all, my fair beauty,” 

Chaney Da Vebre had been in the little parlour 
perhaps @ quarter of an hour, when a falr vision 
of white-robed loveliness floated gracefully ‘in, 
and he was prevented to Miss Le Grande, 

The beautiful lashes fell almost instantly: as 
she gave him a languid hand; but those blus 
eyes had seen the clear-cut face, the dark grey 
eyes that met a so frankly, the slender 
but perfectly-knit igure of the stranger ; and 
noting all, Lava emiled a little, telling herself 
she would have a very pleasant summer, afcer 


all, 

And she did; ooking back upon the eix 
weeks of her stay in Brushtown, she knew, in 
the years that followed, that she had never been 
ao happy. 

Such rides, and rows, and walks! Such mad 

dashings through the sunset glow, with a man 
beside her who was making her life fatrer and 
sweeter! Such idle driftings with the tide, 
while he recited for her fragments of the grandest 
poems, or sang for her eome old pathetic baliad ! 
Such Hngerings slong the green lanes in the early 
evanings, when Chancy De Vebre’s voice was 
like low, ‘wooing melody ! 
* Sbe didnot heed that her pretty hostees lost 
colour ‘sas the days went on, and that the dimples 
showed more rarely In her cheeks, She—Lava 
—gave thought only to one, and thet was Chancy 
De Vebre. 

Jack epoke ones, to Helen, as brother and 
sister stood on the wide porch, watching the 
=, figures spproaching them {n the moon- 
t 


"I aay, sis, wouldn’t you take i+ for the real 
thing? Nubody would think it to bea flirtation, 
They are capital at it, and Do Vebre equals Miss 
Lava.” 

Helen said nothing, bnt wher the two reached 
Jack was standing there alone, 
whistling vigorously. 

‘*T think I'll havea emoke under the trees,” 
he anid, and left them. 

Then Chancy drew @ chair forward for his com- 
panion, and took one bimeelf. 

"As you sib there in the moonbeams you make 
one think of a marble goddess, Misys La Grande,” 
he said, and her colour changed. 

“Tam glad I please you,” she answered, eoftly. 
“T go from here in three daye. Huw many, many 
times I shall think of this lovely ¢pot, and-—and 
the friends I found here!” 

He leaned a little nearer. 

“ Am I one of them ?” he asked. 

She lifted her eyes to his face, then they fell to 
her flowers, a cluster she hed gathered, which 
still bloomed in her 

** Can you doubt it?” she questioned, a strange 
tremour at her heart. 

Was this new feeling love? Was she ready 
to place: her life in the hands of this man, who, 
only a few weeks before, had been a stranger to 
her? 

For the first time fu her life Lava Le Grande 
half shrank from, yeb wholly yearned for, an 
avowal of love; trembled with womanly emotion 
in the presence of an admirer, 

He is all that. man can be; he has all. good 
gifts. I love him, andi will marry him,” she 
told herself, her eyes on her flowers. 





“Thank you,” he sald, very gently, and he~ 
put forth his hand to—take hers? No; but to 
take « flower from her bouquet. “I am going to. 
bare my heart to you to-night,” he went on pre- 
sently. ' May Ido it without fear of boring you, 
Mies Le Grande }” 

“ You will honour me,” she said, softly. 

"You are so kind.” He proceeded. to pin the 
blosaom in. his coat while speaking, “We wen 
want the sympathy of women so very often, Mias- 
Le Grande, We ere helped by it, and supported, 
when we might otherwise faint and fall. Now, 
am not a cowad, and yet there is one woman 
in the world from whose lips Iam to hear ono 
little word, which will either gladden me beyond 
all telling, or make me the least enviable man on 
earth. You understand me, do you not { I love 
her so well thatI scarcely dare tell her of it. 
You ara 9 woman ; advise me ia my strait, How 
are women wou, Miss Le Grande?” 

She turned away her face, which was glowing. 
with colour, 

* Go to her and tell her of your love; and J 
—I bid you have nofear. Her heart wil! answer 
you,” she whispered. 

He Jaid aa impulsive hand on the ones which 
still held the flowers. 

**You are her friend,” he said. “Has she 
shown her heart to you? D» you know that I 
may nob fear? She is so eweetly shy, I find 
it hard to get her to listen to a word from 
me. Are you sure her heart will answer as F 
wish #” 

The blue eyes lifted suddenly to his face, o 
touch of fear in them. 

The girl's face had grown white. 

"Of whom are you speaking *’’ she: asked, 
in & troubled voice, *‘I--I do not understand.” 

“Do you not know! I fancied I had told ib 
to all—that my every word my every glance, be- 
trayed me! I love your eweet friend, Helen 
Andrews, CanI win her, Miss Le Grands? Is 
there s single chance for me? I will own to you 
that I fear a rejection from her lips as I would 
not fear sentence of death, As her friend, I aek 
you, dare I even hope?” 

But Miss Le Grande bad ixisen to her feet, 
allowing the roses to fall unheeded to the floor, 
her beautifal face perfectly oolourlesa, her syeo: 
full of pain. 

"Tf do know. I am~—am- fill!” she 
stammmered, 

And shrinking from the hand he held towards 
het: sho turned from him and glided in. 

“Ts fb acting still, or have I——+ Pshaw ! I'm 
not coxcomb enough to believe ip!” he muttered, 
looking after her, 

But it wae not acting, a5 Lava Le Grande 


knew then—and knew later, when, fn the first. . 


frosts of wiuter, ehe received cards for the wed- 
ding of Helen Andrews and Chauncy De Vebre. 

A year later she married a millionaire, and 
Jack smiled grimly when he heard of It, 

“ After all, Chancy didn’t just do!” he said, 
"YT think I managed that!” 

He had, 








In Bucharest, Roumania, women perform some 
of the ‘severest forms cf Jabour. They mix the 
mortar and carry it, as well ay the bricks, to the 
topmost stories of buildings in course of con- 
struction, 

OcgkAN currents may be traced by bottles. 
Along the coast of Spain sealed botties are 
tossed overboard and sliowed to drift, It hae 
been fonnd that in almost every case the ten- 
dency of theze sealed messages is to come to the 
shores of America, This would lead to the con- 
cluston that all articles dropped in the Atlantic 
have been coming America-ward from time imme- 
morial, 

An interesting feature of thia year’s Truth 
Del Show will be a special competition for 
groups of dolls dressed to represent the princ'pal 
changes in costumes Guring the eix decades of 
the Queen’s reigr. ‘The fret prize ta o dreseing- 
case, worth at least £25, given by the “ Vinolia” 
Soap Co., and no doubt many beautiful speck 
mens of work will be sent in, 
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QUITE UNACCOUNTABLE, 
—10t— 


‘* Yus, I remember her very well,” said Mies 
Nemourville—" a black-eyed romp, chasing the 
wild horses all over the farm, and pitching hay 
up, exactly as if she were a boy, Our third 
cousin, waen’t she—or fourth, or some such far- 
away kin! But what of her?” 

** What of her ?” snarled old Cotonel Nemour- 
ville, “ why, just this, Her folks are dead, and 
one of the officlous Meadow Hili clergymen has 
written to us, asking us to adopt her, Just as if 
we hadn't enough to trouble us, with three 
daughters on hand already, and no earthly chance, 
that I can see, of their married” (this last 
envenomed phrase accompanied by a gloomy con 


traction of the speaker's brows), “' with. 
out assuming the of ali creation Into the 
bargain! Adopt her, Indeed! Why, what claim 


bas she on us, I'd like to know! The impudence 
of some et” 

“ We couldn't possibly think of such a thing |” 
aaid Mre, Nemourville, an ry! lady, with » 

deal of ore sifted fally over her 

tures, and a cap erned after the latest 

French models, “ Our income scarcely meets our 

expenses ag things are at present. I do wonder 
at the assurance of those people out there!” 

The Nemourville family had always kindly 
remembered thelr relationship to Mis. Vassall 
when the vertical sunbeams of July and A’ it 
sunue-clsingn, eininal taf tho auanie SubsIGA 
purse-a atraiten y atterapd 
to keep up a stile far above thelr meaus, refused 
to admit of a trip to the seaside. 

Mrs. Vassall had welcomed them with the sweet 
graciousness of that hospitality which comes from 
the heart. 

Lassie, the “ black-eyed romp,” had shown 
Blanche, Vera and Editha Nemourville the nooks 
where the clearest springs bubbled out, the fields 
where the ripest blackberries grew, and the dells 
where feathery sprays of maiden-hair could be 
gathered by the double handful, and no pains 
were spared to make things pleasant for the city 
cousins during thelr somewhat prolonged visite. 

But all this conveniently effaced fteelf from 
thelr memory now, 

Adopt Lassie Vassall? Make themselves respon- 
sible for her board, and clothes, and lodging ! 
Good heavens | What were people thinking of ? 

So Golonel Nemourville wrote back a polite 
refusal, fairly glittering with its Icy convention- 


alities, 
Lassie Vosaall, sit in her deep black robes, 
heard the good man’s wife read it twice 


over before she fairly comprehended ite mean- 
ing. 

‘‘ Don’t they want me to go to them!” she 
asked, lifting the heavy black-fringed ilds that 
were welghted down with tears, 

‘* Pm afraid they don’t, dear,” sald the clergy- 
man’s wife, 

Lassie drew a deep sigh. 

'§ Then I must try to find some way of earning 
my own Hving,” sald she. “ You have all been so 
good to me, but it raust come to an end sooner or 
later, Dear Mra, Hall, won't you goand see the 
lady who wanted a nursery governess to travel 
with her little children to Scotland? I always 
liked children, and they fortunately don’t require 
many accomplishments. I dread crossing the 
ocean a little, but I must try to leave off being a 
coward,” 

So the Nemourvilles heard nothing further of 
Lasele Vaseall. 

But the girl herself did not forget all this, 

“ They might have been a little kind to me,” 
she keptrepeating to herself. ‘ They might have 
been a little kind to me!” 

The Nemourvilles meanwhile bravely kept up, 
altnough against wind and tide, the struggle for a 
satisfactory matrimonial settlement for Blanche, 
Vera and Editha. 

They gave five-o’clock teas, purple dinners and 
pink luncheons ; they sent out cards for soirdes ; 
went to all the charity balls and chance parties to 
which they could ol)tatn an entrée. 

They smiled, and simpered, and danced, and 





promenaded with S endurance ; and still 
ig Syn be ps we rippled 

at w waves 0: were 
rumours of Peihewne tele -mdronacte sar 
neighbourhood, Blanche, Vera and Editha began 
to hope anew. 

Mins Clitchett, one of thelr particular friends, 
had been introduced to Sir Reve Kennett ata 


7 
3 
g 
J 
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maguificent eyes and the necklace of ! ys 
“Don’t you know!” said Mrs. 

‘*Tt's Lady Kennett,” 
** Lady +1” 


y Kennett is charming. They are to give a 
ball at the Grand Hotel, in return for hos- 
pitalities they have received here,” 

“Oh!” ssid the threes Misses Nemourville In 
concert. 

“Haven't you been introduced?” asked Mrs. 
De Saintin, ‘Not Pray allow me the plea- 
eure |’ 

And preséntly Sir Reve and Lady Kenneth 
were bowicg thelr acknowledgment of the pro- 
fuse courtesies of the Misses N 

If the had been crowned 
these damvels could nob have been more obee- 
quious. 

Sir Reve was tall and strikingly handsome. 
Lady Kennett had fine eyes and « graceful figure, 
but was not otherwise remarkable. 

“Did you 


‘*Nemourville{” she repeated. 
say Nemourville }” 

“A pretty name, isn’t it!” eaid Mre, De 
Saintin. 

"But it im’t new to me,” sald Lady Ken- 
nett, smiling, “I have met these ladies before,” 

“Ym sure, your ladyship, I don’t how that 
could be,” sald Blanche, quite fluttered with the 
idea of addressing a lady of title, 


“ Oh, I declare, your po omy ty ed Vera. 
"Your ladyship is fun of us,”’ said 
artleas Hiditha. 


"Oh, but I am quite certain of it,” said Lady 
Kennett, in her slow, graceful way. “ You,” te 
the elder, “are Blanche, aren’t you! And you 
are Verat And this is Editha! Now, am [ 
not right? Is it possible that you have forgotten 

e 3 ” 


m 
\ The three Misses Nemourville would not for 
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Tus Coronation or Georcs 1V.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November containe a very t 
and ue account of the of 
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raging and storming and vociferating, "' Leb me 
ei Iam your Queen, I am Queen of Britain.” 
h Chamberlain wae with the King, 
but he sent deputy, who, with a volce that 
made the Hall ring, cried,“ Do your duty, shut 
the Hall door,” and ag oy Hop red 
slammed {t in her face! By time she 
where I saw her there was not a creature at 
heels but Lady —-~ and pari Lady ——, #0 
that no one had the least fear of the consequence 
of a door being banged in the face of the 
of Britain { 

Messrs, Dean & Son, Limited, are issuing 
one of the most unique toy books of modern 
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LOVE AND LOSS. 


The _ looked at Re aay npr her 

own gown, then out at the dismal 

gy fol, by.the rain and low-hanging 

clouds, with something like frank contempt, and 
answered, reckleesly,~— 

“FT want pretty clothes and jewels, beautiful 
surround gay times, and lovers, such as 
other girls have, Instead of this humdrum, pokey 
existence—so there |” 

" Humph !” 

a all Mrs, Croft said aloud, but to berself 


" 1 I do wish my brother would 
prenags yy? genta yore grwmie 
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way should 
child first cams aunt sald 


don’t want anybody ever to tell Lillah that 
pretty.’ 


sfeitl 
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distorted mirrorz, whose blurred surfaces gave 
back indeed no fair reflection of the d's 


ty. 
She carried out her pr farther b: 
dreming ‘tee GRA te the polaas, : 


course by confidentially, — 
“ Lillah’s , who fs now, was the 
vainest and creature on earth, and she 


did wicked work with her beauty. I don’t want 
to say t against her now that she fs dead ; 
but L must have a different upbringing, 
Pg pes 

my f up an je 
ps. ag old way, Hannah,’ was what he 


" That’s right. ‘ Favour is deceitful and beauty 
is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 


almost to severity, She 
at the public 1, and at home helped her 
aunt the house-work. Sarreptitiously she 

Sach a ple, quiet life—just like thousands 
and 8 of others—but Lillah was out- 
growing it now. She was seventeen—the most 


romantic age in the world—and she chafed at the 
dreariness of her life. 

School-days were ended now, and her m 
mates had new gowns, their dances, an 
oT There were none of these for Lillah 


Croft said her niece was nothing but a 
permitted 


Er 


yet, so she was not to attend 
and she vowed she bad no money to 
on finery. 

for lovers, if she had any, the bravest would 
not have dared t himself at Mrs. Croft's 
door. She id have sald to him as to the 
veriest tramp,— 

ah me j 

‘th was just the life to drive a pretty, spirited 
girl ‘gr with one of pe hageeny — 
onginge for something better mn she 
known-—the longing that found impatient expres- 
sion that afterncon when she watched the dead 
leaves flying {n sodden drifts beneath the chill 
November rain. 

After Mra. Croft's curt rejoinder to her com- 
plaints she remained silent several moments 
drummiog impatiently on the pane, then burst 
out,— 

“Ob, Aunt Hannah, don’t you want me to run 
down ito the post-office for your Christian Advo- 
cate ? 

* To all this storm?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind ft a bib! I’m ina mood 
for fighting the elements !"” 

“Then take your umbrella and overshoes, and 
harry back,” 

i es, aunt,” 

Glad to escape from the monotony of the little 
brown house, she hurried out into the teeth of 
the storm, and made her through the village 
streets to the little post-office. The rain blew 
in her face, and the wind crimsoned her cheeks 


j 


re 


is Se 


A great guet of wind met her at the corner of 
a street, taking her breath with its fierce on- 
slaught, wrapping her damp skirts about her 
ankles, and whisking her umbrella from her 


grasp. 

She chased 1 wildly for a while, only to see ft 
whirled into the middle of the street and 
crushed under the wheels of a heavily-loaded 
farm wagon lumbering into the little town. 

Meanwhile, the vagrant wind pelted her with 
drifta of dead leaves, and the flood-gates of 
heaven opened and poured down torrents of 


water, 

“Take umbrella, Miss Rae |” cried the gay, 
musical vi of a young man who had been 
chasing her as fast as she flew after the umbrella. 

Tur with a quick start, she looked Into the 
face of Gascoigne, a new-comer in the 
town, with whom she had recently formed an 
acquaintance. His laughing biae eyes were 
irresistible, and she cried merrily as she took 
shelter under the umbrella,— 

“ Didn’t I look comical chasing the parachute ¢ 


I was hoping noone saw me. Thank you, but | 
cannot d ‘ou of 1b,” 

* Then and ro let me hold it ogy i? is 
large en both,” stepp ong CH 
side, and her the best of it as they 
struggled against the high wind. “I saw 


you coming out of the post office, and have been 
trying to overtake you ever since. I thought per. 
haps you would allow me the pleasure of ott ai 
home with you,” continued Gascoigne, bending 
his admiring blue eyes on the beautiful face by 
his side—the 4, arch face with [ts large, sofo 
dark eyes, seb off by that aureole of curly golden 
hair, now blown into the most enchanting spiral 
tings by the wind aud rain. 

He had met her several times before, and he 
knew enough of her lonely fe to make him sym- 





thise with her forlornness, even if her beauty 
ad not already eharmed with tts girlish 
perfection. oy ] 


Lillah met that glance and looked down with 
& kindling blush and a wildly beating heart, for 
it was of him she had been thinking when she 
uttered her complaints to Mrs, Croft, longing for 
the pri other young girls of her claes 
that she might have opportunities of mesting him 
and wioning his heart. 

Who could blame her? for Brian Gascoigne 
waa very winning and handsome—tall, with wavy 
brown r, regular features, o slight brown 
moustache, a beautiful mouth—" jast made for 
kissing’ vowed all the girls—well dressed, and 
having that indefinable air of case and elegance 
that betokens good breeding joined to prosperity 
Perhaps the fates had heard Lillah’s longing 
for something to happen, for the storm now 
force, and the darkening earth 
by a vivid and brilliant flash of 
lightning, followed by a terrific thunder peal. 

The rain poured out of heaven like » waterfall, 
and the fierce driving gale caught the frightened 
girl up Ike a feather and tvussed her against the 
young man’s breast and Into his arms, that 
clasped and held her protectingly, while all about 
them the sir was darkened with flying dédris and 
broken branches of trees that swayed and 
creaked, and bent, and crashed in agony beneath 
the cyclonic force of the elements, 

Lillah was not a coward, but the situation was 
enough to strike terror to the bravest heart. 

The edge of a cyclone had indeed struck the 
village, and in almost an instant of time dozens 
of trees had been uprooted, several houses un- 
roofed, and the alr filled with flying projectiles, 
one of which suddenly struck Bris with such 
force that both he and his companion were hurled 
to the ground. It was a portion of a tin roof and 
cut a gash on the young man’s hand, from which 
the blood began to stream in aruddy tide. 

In another minute the wind began to abate, 
and they struggled up to their feet, 

* Oh, you are cut, you are bleeding ! aud you did 
it to save me! Isaw you ward off that horrible 
missile from me with your hand, It must 
have kilied me had I received the blow, for, ss ib 
was, it grazed my head, Oh, what can Ido? 
Let me bind your hand to stop the blood,” 
sobbed Lillah, unwinding the sflk scarf from ber 
neck and wrapping it tightly with untaught 
skill about his wrist above the wound to stop the 
spurting blood, 


OHAPTER II. 


6 essayed the task, and her heart throbbed 
wildly with new and sweet emotion. She could 
have claspod her arms about his neck and wept 
over the cruel wound he had received in her de- 
fence and for her sake. 

‘Thank you. That will do very well,” Brian 
cried, gratefully ; and taking her hand gently, 
he added: "I see we are almost at the gates of 
my home. You must come in with me till the 
storm is over, and then I will take you home in 
the carriage.” 

Thoroughly frightened, and glad of a shelter 
from the still angry elements, Lillah accompanied 
him inside the gates of the finest residence in the 
county—Idlewild, as it was called—being a large, 
rambling old stone mansion, exceedingly pictn- 
resque In style, and surrounded by a fine estate in 
lawns, gardens, and virgin woodlands, 

For many years the place had been tenantless, 
save for the old housekeeper in charge, bub last 
summer it had been carefully renovated, and Brian 
Gaecoigue and his widowed mother, who owned 
the place, had come there to live, 

As the young man led Lillsh in, he added, 
thoughtfully, — 

** You are quite drenched, but my mother will 
give you some hob tea, aud dry clothing, and per- 
haps that will prevent your taking cold.” 

“Oh, I don’t think the wetting will hurt me. 
I’m very strong,” Lillah answered; adding, 
bashfally : ‘‘I shouldn’t like your mother to see 
me looking asif I had been fished out of the river. 
You had better take me to the housekeeper, I 
know her well. She has been lending me novels 





Suz trembled and paled as the warm blood 
eon over her own white and dainty hands as: 
8 
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and poetry from your library ever since I was a 
dittle gir),” 

And, in fact, before they rang the bell, the 
front door flew open, and the old woman appeared, 
pouncivg upon Lillah, and exclaimiog,—- 

“Come in cut of the web, you poor dear 
child! I saw it all from the window, and I 
thought you both were killed when “the piece of 
tin knocked you both down, I believe ibis a 
piece off of our own roof, My heart La ge In my 
mouth, and I was about to faint when I saw you 
both rising to your feet, and I gob better at once, 
‘But sakes alive! wasn't ib terrible? You're 
hand’s cut, too, ain’t it, Mr, Gascoigne? Well, 
T’'ll bee to ft In a minute, as soon ag I take Lillah 
to my room.” ' 

Leading the dripping gir] along the corridors to 
a plain, neat bedroom, she produced a dainty 
white night-gown, saying,— 

“ There, honey ; jest strip off your wet clothes 
and put on that, and jump into my bed and cover 
up wart, whiles I goand sew up that cub on Mr. 
Briao’s hand, for I can do it jest as ueat a’ avy 
doctor, Then I'll dry -your clothes and brew 
9 both some bone-set tea to keep you from 

etching cold.” 

She bustied away, and Lillah gladly did as she 
was bid, looking ruefully at the puddles of water 
that streamed from her clothing on to the neat 
brussels carpet, 

When Mrs, Mason returned she was Indeed 
covered up in the warm bed, with only her bright 
eyes and the top of her golden head visible, 

"Do you feel chilly, dearie? Drink this to 
warm your blood,” she said, foreivg a bitter 
decoction of bone-seb tea on the protesting girl, 
adding : “Law, now, *tisn't so bad after all, is 
it?) Why, Mr. Gascoigae drank Ais dose without 
so much asa wry face, Law, houey, but that 
was & deep cut! I almost severed an artery, 
It took all my nerve to sew it up, I tell you, and 
he'll have to carry his hand in a sling some time, 
eure, 

“He saved my life!" cried Lillah, eagerly. 
** T would have reesived that blow on my head 
but that he so quickly warded it off with his 
hand, See, it just grazed my temple,” showing 
a little bleeding scratch under ber ringlets. 

“ Dearie me, let me put a atrip of court-plaster 
on it! There, ib will be well in a day or two. 
Now, Lillah, you take a little nap while I hang 
your clothes to dry in the laundry,” gathering 
them up into a bucket. 

“T’ve ruinec your carpet,” sighed the girl. 

“ Ob, no ; it'li be all righs when it’s dry. Them 
ecloursa won’é run, Don’t worrit over that, but 
shut your eyes and go to sleep,” bustling out 
again. 

Dear old coul 1” sighed Lillah, gratefal for 
the kiss pressed on top of her curly head. She 
shut her eyes but she was too nervous to sleep, 

She lay listening to the storm that still reged 
outside, and wondering what her aunt wouid 
think of her protracted stay, if ahe would be 
angry, or just frightened. Then her thoughts 
few to Brian Gascoigne, his tender emiles, his 
bonoy blue eyes, 

“| will uever marry any man but a blue-eyed 
one,” she thought, thrillingly, and at last fall 
into a gentle doze Induced by weariness, the 
warmth of the bed, and the dose she had 
swallowed, 

‘The nap lasted au hour, and when she opened 
ver eyes Mrs. Mason was rocking placidly by the 
cbay fire In the twilight. 

‘Oh, I bave been asleep! How long?” s 
cried. uneasily, 

*“'Moxt an hour. Do you feel rested ?” 

*' Ob, yes, indeed, and I'd like to get up and 
go home. Are my clothes dry ?” 

“Oh, po—not yeb; and as for that grey 
woollen frock of yours, it has shrunk that much 
you can never wear ib again, I can tell you 
that! But no matter. You've had it two years 
a’ready, I know, aod ib was too ekimp for a 
growing girl, anyway. But Mra, Gascolgne has 


Le 


sent you fa a sult of her clothes to put on, and 
when you're dressed you are to take tea with her 
aud ber son. 
“Oh, buo, Mrs, Mason, I ought to go home at 
once. 
*' Listen to the wiad and the ratp, child, 


Aunt Hannah will be so uneasy over me.” 
The 





storm fe still raging, and the horaes can’t te 
taken out till the weather clears up. So meke 
your mind ensy, and geb up and dress, for Mrs, 
Cason will be if to see you presently,” 

Lillah got up rather nervously, with a little 
dread of Mrs, enacts whom she had seen at 
church and out nes beautiful, haughty- 
looking woman, with olive ekin and flashing dark 
eyes, very young-looking to have a grown son of 
twenty-three or four, 

‘Tl would rather have my own clothes,” she 
said, aattioale. r: 

“They are all over mud and water, child, and 
I don’t think the maid can have them fit for you 
till to-morrow. Mra, Gaseoigne very kindly 
offered the loan of hers, and unless you wear 
them, ras have to go to bed again, that’s all, 
Here, let-me help you,” said Mcs, Maxon, 
beginning to slip the garments over Lillah’s 
shining head, 

“ Bat this crimson silk with white lace trim- 
mings—it is too fine for me, dear Mrs, Mazon,” 

"Tt can’t be helped, for this Is more likely to 
fii—too tight in the waist for her, she said, and 
she never wore it but twice, and see, it laps over 
two Iinches.on you. But I can hide that with the 
lace at the neck and tha bow at the waist, Now 
let me comb your hair loose over your shoulderr, 
it’s so damp yet. My! how ft awenes up, and 
curls, and shines in the light! You look well, Lillah 
Rae!” She would have said beautiful, bub she 
was mindful of Mrs. Croft's objection, though she 
said to herself,— 

“She can’t keep Mr, Brian from finding It out, 
that’s sure, _He knows. it already, by the look in 
his eyea when hs: brought heria, And it’s hot, 
impulsive blood thab.flows in the Gascoignes’ 
veins. Whatis golog to come of this accident, I 
wonder ? for I saw love in her eyes when she 
told me how he saved her life. I hope he didn’t 
save it just to blight 16.” 

Lillah went to the old woman's mirror and 
looked at herself in the unaccustomed gown, 

The glass was not blurred and cracked like 
those at home, and ib gave back her charming 
reflection truthfully. 

© Why, how pretty I look!” she cried, gazing 
in, frank delight at. the beautiful vision, the 
lixgom form, just above medium height, the 
reguiar features, the fair, arch face, the starry 
dark eyes, the rosered mouth, the enchanting 
dimples, and the aureole of golden hair that set 
it off ike a halo of light. “ Why, Mra. Mason, I 
did noi know I was so pretty, bub perhaps it’s 
only the dress,” 

© Fine feathers make fine birds,"’ returned the 
housekeeper, diecreetly, 

' Yea,” sighed Lillah, bub she continued to 
gave ab herself in delight, wondering, shyly, what 
Brian Gascoigne would think of her in his 
mother’s fine gown. 

Then she turned with a start, ‘for a light tap 
at the door announced the entrance of Mrs, 
Gascoigne, and the housekeeper hastened be pre- 
sent the young girl to her miatress, 

Both thiilled with admiration, for both were 
rarely beautiful in their opposite types, the elder 
a brunette of the finest style, the younger s dark- 
eyed blonde, so rarely seen, go much admired. 

"I hope you have quite recovered from your 
fright, Miss Rae,” her hostess said, in a voice so 
exquisitely modulated that it was as pleasant as 
music, 

Liilah rourmored In reply that she had enjoyed 
a delicious rest, and was so grateful for the loan 
of the clothes that made {0 possible for her to 
eacape from bed. 

“T dare say our good Mra, Mason would have 
liked to keep you there al! night, She suggested 
chat plan to Brian, afier dosing him with bitter 
herb tea ; but he disregarded her advice, and fs 
now waiting impatiently for you,” rejoined the 
lady, castIng an arch glance at the old woman 
while ehe took Lillah’s hand and drew her 

toward the door, 

When the door closed on them the old house- 
keeper wagged her head doubtfully, 

‘* How eweeb my mistress can be when she 

leases ; but I wonder if she would be as kind 

f ebe guesse what I have read in those young 
people: eyes-—that story of love—love between a 
rich young maa and & poor young girl, that folks 





like Mrs, Gascoigne call misalliance:}” she 
tered, uneasily. ‘ 
No matter what the outoome was to be, 


tually 

o’clock the storm abated, 
fitfully through the lowerlog cloude, ; 

"I must go home!” cried Lillah, with whole, 
some dread of Mrs. Croft's wrath; and their 
Tarentsh erghign Subd hotrpaeeeh webenaeloiadt 
~~though in her secret heart ehe longed to do ao 
for ever, ‘‘I shall bring back your clothes to- 
morrow,” she laughed, as Mre. Gaseolgne bid 
a cordia) good-night, : 

Then Brian handed her into the waiting car- 
riage, s ~ in by ber side, and. the. 
closed the door ; and of that ride home we 


bear more in our next chapter, ; 


. 


CHAPTER Hil, 


Mrs Crorr grew very uneasy over her abserth 
nieca as the short afternoon waned and the fury 
of the storm Increased to positive danger for any 
luckless pedestrian, 

After fidgeting and worryiog until the early 
twilight fell, she to say to herself tha 
Litlah was probably all right, anyway, She had 
doubtless gona into some friend’s for shelter, and 
would not be likely to return until morning. 

She took her frugal tea alone and in eomething 
like sadness, for Lillah had seldom been abseat 
from a mea! before, and she began to feel what a 
loss it was to er rferebym ct exp wagers va 
house, She suddenly the tenderness 
lying dormant in her heart for the wilful girl. 

She sat down by the cosy fire with her rset 
and listened to the tempest*of wind and 
soughing in the trees’ outside, and, Lillah’s re- 
bel that afternoon kept repeating itself over 
= Py q4 in her brain until she mutvered 


“She wants fine things, and parties and lovers, 
does she! Well, well, I s’pose it’s natural enough 
for her mother’s child, aud for any young girl for 
that matter, but where’s she going to get them't 
The lovers would be eazy enough—she’s as pretty 
ase pink—but I don’t want to encourage her 
vanity, and it’s better to save the money her 
father sends till she needs it worse. What if he 
should die out yonder somewhere, and may-be 
not leave her a penny? I wish he'd come home, 
I do, or I wish she was homely as sin, with red 
en freckles, and » snub nose like Aun John- 
eon 

So she fretted and fumed until past ten o'clock, 
and that was an hour beyond her usual bed- 
time; bubsomehow she could not get Lillah out of 
her mind, could-not bear to retire while she was 
away, 80 she kept glancing at the window, though 
searcely expecting her to arrive before morning. 
How could she, in such a storm, though the wiad 
had lulled somewhat, and the patter of the rain 
waa dulled on the drifts of dead leaves that 
muffled the sound of carriage-wheels, pausivg, 
mo, so that Mrs, Croft almost jumped out of her 
skin when there euddenly came a Jond rat-a-tat, 
rat-a-tat, upon her front door. 

But she was not vaturally nervous, ao after a 
moment's startled iudecleton, she flew to the door 
and demanded, through the key-hole, to know 
who was there, 

© Tt is Lillab, aunt,” reburned a sweet, mirthful 
voice, By 

With a elgh of relief the old lady unloéked the 
door, and there stepped into the narrow hall a 
vision that took her breath away. 

Was it Lillah Rae or a fairy petecens, tis 
beautiful creature in the crimzon silk and misty - 
lace, the furred white opera-cloak falling from 
her shoulders, the rippling lengths of suuny, hair 
enveloping her like a halo, the dark eyes beam- 
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L doing 4 ‘gown, 
ermine? 1 don’t, understand !” cried the old 


lady, suapiciously. ~ th 

F/B mers ga gaily, bappily, ber eyes 
‘shining, her voice as sweet as silver belle. 

“Why, I was caught in the rain and almost 
‘drowned, Aunt Hannah, and my wretched old 
= vapid but mud and water, so Mra. 

ascoigne lent me these things to come home in. 
Aren't they becoming? Don’t I look pretty?” 
setting ‘her graceful head one side, like a bird. 


“Homph!' Pretty 13 ds pretty does {*” |” 


grunted her aunt, though she could not keep her 
eyes off the charming ‘creature as she flung her- 
eelf back fn an easy-chair and continued, gaily,— 
“Tt you are nov sleepy, Aunt Hannah, I’ tell 
you all about fb,” 
ny! I can’ keep my eyes open!” un- 
graciously, th she was of curiosity, 
@ events of the 


' , 
ie mys related all 
ave the time she had left’ home until 
she Mrs. good-night to return in 
the grand carriage the handsome master of 
Idlewild. Clasping her tiny hands, she cried, in 
an ecstasy,— 
“Ok, aunt, I can’t tell you how I enjoyed it 
all} Mrs, Gaecoigne fs as proud and beautifal 
a8 @ queen ; but she was eo kind and sweet to 
me that I felt quite at home in her grand house, 
Av for, her son—oh |” and Lillah paused and 
bluehed divinely. 

- Mrs. Croft ana: frately : 

'SNow, Lillah Rae, don't you go getting your 
head tursed by idle flatteries from rich young 
men. Anybody but. a silly child would know 
they don’t mean anything.” 

* Ob, Aunt. Hannah, please don’t call me a 
child ‘any more, Iam as grown up as anybody, 
and you know it~seventeen last Aprit} And— 
aud.” —wistfully and defiantly all at once—" he 
does mean ft, ; He loves me dearly—and—we-— 


ar 

Aunt ao gave a jump of uncontrollable 
surprise, 

“Lillah Rae, you don’t mean it?” 

‘“¥es, do, Aunt Hannah, I have promised 
to marty Brian Gascoigne,” 

“ But gh won sake, child—oh, I forgot ; 
well, Bir, en—you don’t hardly know each 
ther 

“Oh, yes, we do. We have been acquainted 
come _ We fell in love weeks ago, and—and 
he told ime in the carrlage he loved me and 


held | li’s9 grand mateb for a 
- “@Feourse, People in love are 


_ CHAPTER Iv, 


_ Mas, Grort was eo surprised she could not 

speak ; she could only stare in wonder at the 
excited creature with her happy face. 

“Qh, aunt, you are nob angry, aro you ? » He's 

very; very nice, I’m sure—-and rich, too! He 

sald my fancy should be gratified—that he 

would. me, You will give your consent, 


won't you? because he's coming here to-morrow 
ask you.” 


to-aek you. 
* Mra, Croft found her voice, and muttered sar- 
castically : 


“A wonder he didn’t ask me-to-pight! Why} 


@idn't you tell him 
father’s consent 1.” 


“ Because he ao 


‘was small, 


a T’ve had to look 
‘ime both. Why, look here, papa has’ never 


‘written me a line all these years. He does not 


you would have to get your 
has deserted me ever sluce I 


ve.us leave to won't you, dear?” 
aa? 


he “When, M cM 
“Ob, very soon, he said—nob Inter than 
Christmas, ; We don’t want to walt 
Jong. You'll be willing, won't yout” impeta- 


in! hus , me i & 
loa hag dow. “Tl have to sleep omit 
Be eas | 7 vw 
‘= ize, Though I don’t ssy but that 


“a 
P i 


Hesald I was.a mate for a 08. 





But. take your candle aud 





any y 
‘Bow, 
igel bight, want :* and che lingered, paths 
aunt ;” and she lin . 
hopiug for a kindlier word. aie a 

The old lady, moved in epite of herself, and 
secretly proud of Lillah’s conquest, actually 
hissed the roay cheek, sayivg, merrily : 

“Good night—Mrs, Gascoigtie that Is to be!” 

Liliah’s heart leaped with} joy and pride, for 
she took this concession to mean approbation of 
her choice, . 

With the chorus, of a love song Brian had sung 
that evening on her happy lips, she went upstairs 
toher pretty bedroom, and was soon fast asleep 
and sweetly of her splendid lover, 

Bubas for Mes, Croft she sat down again by 
fo he nha of dazed condition, to think ic 

over, 

TAttle Lillah engaged to be married! Why, it 
was like some strange dream, 

Bat the more she thought ib over the better 
pa she-was, for Lillah’s future had. been a 

urden to. her mind, aud this. would) be such a 
relief, marrying her off to such a good catch as 
Brian Gascoigae. 


Why, the little girlhad done as well for her- 
self as the most. anxious father could desire, and 
she decided to give her consent to the match to- 
morrow without the formality of asking his 
advice, : 

» dust se-she came to this conclusion she was 
Fwy again by another ratea-tat upon the 


oor. 
Good ous! Who can it be knocking 
there ab.midnight almost } Some lunatic, surely ! 
Or maybe Lillah’s lover come back to ask for her 
to-night, too {impatient to wait for morning!” 
she sclilequized, as ahe allied out into the hali, 
_ with the demand ; 

«* Who's there }” : 

» To her utter consternation and amazement, a 
manly voice replied, , mtly : 

* Your | lost brother, Hannah, Open the 
door... This wind ts very ‘cutting.” 

Unlocking the deor a traveller stepped into the 
hall—~a tall,-brown-bearded man of perhaps forty- 
five, blue-eyed, sud ‘very handsome, 

“Weleome, Godfroy !" she cried, and put her 
arm around his neck, and kissed him with un- 
wonted affection, 

He bad been her baby half-brother when she 
was married, the pet and pride of the family. 

“Oh, [have such mews for you. This return 
fs timely!” she exclaimed, when they were 





wanted to marry me,” 


seated again by the fireside, 


ares nothing for me, Itis po: 
for the care of father and 


tare what becomes of me, And weshall not ask 
manything. You sre my guardian, and will: 


ee 


my mind; you've given me | Ge 
girl tike you, Lillah.” ” « [dhia bon 


silly enough {i 


uh, and we will talk about 








Thereupon she poured out the exciting story 
of his daughter's engsgement, dilating with 
unusual volubility on the eligibility of the 
suitor, 

““T suppose T shall have to consent,” he sald, 
carelessly ; then, “Oh, by the way, what is the 
7" man’s name ? " 

cian Gascoigne. 

The man sprang to his feet as {f she had thrust 
a knife into his heart, 

“Se Brian Gascolgne!” he repeated, trembling 
aleafina storm, tia face growing deathly 

wi ‘ng ty, on . ares 5 

1 ‘Why, » What fs the matter? Do you 

know him! Is there anything wrong about 

him 4"), 

“Yes, Bo~that ie, I must see him first. Ob, 
Haunati; ie a terrible thing! How fortunate 
that I 'cstne'in time to nip this ia the bud, for 





 Beian Gas can never marry my daughter!” 
uy break her heart.”: i We 
Hed back inte his seat groaning, 
**T ¢aaaot help {t, miserable mau that I am, 
‘for ‘Rae had better be dead than the br’ 
of ital pe.” ; tebe ts 4 
pee CHAPTER: Y. ate 


i) Lg 
‘apy Rar's words fell op his siatet’s.eare 
yreat shock, so derp was the anguish of 

‘end the emotion of hfs face, his lips 

bling under the rich brown beard, and hi+ 

taing: ‘under their heavy) browse like 
hedawedeurfaces of deep blue pools, while the 

Hopwof his face was gbaatly to behold. 

“MBbeetudied the agitated man fu wonder and 
terror, for he was almost like a strauger to hi« 
eister, having never met her since he was a youth 
of sixteen, just entering college. 

Since she had married, while on » visit from 
her home, her communications with her relatives 
had been almost broken off; the death of her 
father soon following her marriage, and her on!y 
visit home had been to the death-bed of he: 
atep mother when Godfrey was jas entering 
college. 

She was his only near relative, and: she had 
urged the lonely boy to visit her often, but he 
had never sccepted the invitation but. once 
having to work too bard at his chosen prefesston 
—-the law--vo find time, he said, 

Their correspondence had been infrequent, and 
she knew little of him, tave that he had ozen 
married twice, aud that on tho death of his 
second wife he bad broughs ber his child ti 
raise, and gone away abruptly, a, broken-hearted 
lonely man, 

Yet, as she looked at hin slitting there, « 
handsome still in bis young, splendid prime, wisi: 
threads of premature silver creeping into th: 
thick locks on his temples, and remembered ho» 
heavily the shadows of grief. had stretched acros 
his life, the woman's hears was moved to pit; 
and tenderness, such as ehe had felt in bia baby- 
hood days, when he was the pet and darling o' 
all. Her cold grey eyes softened with sympathy 


@ or 

"Surely, Godfrey, you have had more tha» 
your share of sorrow in life! - What vew troubir 
is this? For, of course, you would not oopase 
such a splendid match for your daughter withon 

rave reasons.” 

He lifted his heavy eyes to her troubled face 
and answered, bivterly,— 

“Yes, I have reasons, grave and bitter reasons 
for forbidding this marriage, and I than? 
Heaven I came in time to prevent it. But ark 
me nothing, Hannah, for I shail never willing: 
divulge my reasona, nob even to the man whiw 
must send away sorrowing to-morrow over : 
broken love-dreau.” 

His voice fell to exquisite pathos, ac {f h 
almost pitied the man ‘he intended to wound s 
cruelly, “sh 

Mrs, Croft was disappointed, crettfalien, ehe 
had been so elated over her riece’s prospects, 

She rejoined, uneasily, — 

“T don’t know what Lillah will say to this 
Her heart la seton Brian Gascoigne. He stand. 
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**] HAVB BROUGHT LILLAH HOME SAFE, MY MOTSER TOOK CARE OF BBR DURING THE STORM!” SAID BRIAN GASCOIGNE, 


for everything she longs for most, and her hatred 
of her life with me Is intense and rebellious, 
You can never reconcile her to it again.” 

TI must make a change fn it, then, though my 
means are not large,” he sighed. 

“So much the worse, for. she loves luxury and 
p’easure, and her heart Is almost starved for love. 
You know I have a reserved nature, Godfrey, and 
never pet anything. I have brought her up 
kindly, but rigidly, and she resents my discipline 
and your neglect almost equally.” 

“Poor girl! Perhaps she has cause. I have 
certainly almost forgotten her existence in these 
years of exile. But what alleviation was there to 
my misery except to forget?” he cried, passion- 
ataly. 

"Poor boy!” she sighed, forgetting that he 
was forty-five. She was twenty years older, and 
to her he appeared young. 

He made a movement of keen self-scorn. 

“I don’t deserve your pity!” he cried, ‘I 
have been a coward, shifting my burden on your 
shoulders, hating to come home, weary of my 
life, But at last the voice of duty clamoured at 
my heart. I remembered you were growing old, 
and that the child was almost a woman, I came 
at last, but even then reluctantly, Can you ever 
forgive my fault?” 

Many times she had said to herself, in her im 
patience of Lillah’s discontent, that she could 
never forgive her brother for saddling ber with 
the care of a child in her old age; but at the 
sight of him, so sad, so broken, so self-accusing, 
she could not utter the words of bleme that at 
firat had trembled on her tongue. She answered, 
instead "pes 

“What could you have done with a girl-child 1 
And I was the only one you could turn to in your 
trouble, But I must warn you that you will not 
find an affectionate daughter. You have been 
away so long that she scarcely remembers your 
face, and she hae chafed bitterly ab your ne- 
glect.” 

“*T suppose that is natural, and—I do not 





think we shall ever be very fond of each other,” 
he replied, with strange bitterness, 

*' When do you wis to see her, Godfrey} She 
is in bed now.” 

“Do not disturb her sweet dreams, Our fn- 
terview can easily walt till to-morrow,” he said, 
with — fee e-y for a man whose nearest 
tie was this beau , neglected daughter. 

He got up and stood with his back to the fire, 
his pale, troubled face In shadow. 

“Don’t let me keep you up longer. You look 
pale and tired, poor sonl!” he said, kindly, 
adding,“ Can you give me a bed or shall I go 
to the hotel?” 

“I can give you a room,” she answered, light- 
ing a bed-room candle for him and leading the 
way to a cosy downstairs chamber, 

* Good-night. I hope you will sleep well,” 
she said, leaving him to ascend to her own 
quarters, opposite Lillah’s own little whive-hung 
room that she took much pains in beautifying 
after her girlish fancies, 

She peeped in at the girl and saw that she 
was wrapped in pleasant dreams, for che mur- 
mured name of Brian passed her lips, and she 
smiled in joy beneath the gazer’s troubled 


eyes, 

*' Poor little girl—poor little girl!” she mur- 
mured, as she withdrew, her heart heavy with 
sympathy for the sweet love-dream so soon to be 
blighted by the father’s stern edict of separation. 

‘Io is very, very strange, the way Clodfrey 
takes on about it, Why, he went wild jast at 
the very name of Gascoigne,” she said aloud to 
the large portrait of her long dead husband, 
Deacon Croft, good soul, that hung over her 
mantelpiece. She had acquired a habit of talk- 
iog absently to this portrait, as if {t were 
alive, 

She read her short chapter In the Bible, mum- 
bled over her prayer, and crept shivering into bed. 
But slumber was far from her eyes. The events 
of the evening had unstrung her nerves, and she 
lay awake, dreading the dawn of the morrow 





that was to usher in such disappointment and. 


sorrow to the girl now dreaming so 
ly of the lover who was never to be her 


husband, 
(To be continued.) 


Tus pipe smoked by the new Shah of 
on State occasions is set with diamonds, 
and emeralds of the costliest kind, aud 
to be worth £100,000, 


Accountzsp For,.—For many years 
have noticed that skins of polar bears 
they have recelved have been mutilated by 
loss of the nose. It has bsen discovered 
this is a result of a superstitious belief 
among the Eskimo, that whenever a bear 
killed his nose must be cut off and a 
the Ice or bad luck will follow the hunter, 
Tar eg girls of Siam are remarkable 
the agility and grace of their movements, 
cup dance is the and most poetic of all, 
A row of young girls, with a tier of cups on thelr 
heads, take their places in the middle of the 
hall. A egg jagger On 
this ultaneously, ag | 
knee! down, fold their hands, ve 
their heads until thelr foreheads almost touch 
the polished marble floor, keeping the cnps 
steadily on their heads by Lapend ear deny! 
of the neck. Then, suddenly to 
feet, describe a succession of ra 
cate circles, keeping tinje to the music with their 
arms, head, and feet, Next the mueic rwells 
into a rapturous tumult, The dancers raise thelr 
feet, curve their arms and fin 
almost {mpossible flexures, sway to and fro like 
withes of willow, agitate all the muscles of the 
body like the flutter of leaves in the soft evening 
breeze, but still keep the cups on their heads, 
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JACK NORTH’S SECRET. 


OHAPTER X. 


Ir seemed to Lettice Dene, when Mr, Carleton 
had gone back to London, that she was utterly 
among strangers, In spite of Mrs. Seaton’s almost 

kindness and fulsome attentions, the 
poor little vould not feel ab home with 
her. Julia was far more congenial; but Julfa, 
at this time, seemed under a cloud herself, and, 
in her own way, as sad and quiet as Lettice, 

Julia had known troubles. She had loved Sir 
— very — and she egeal the es 
man at every turn. Then, though felt 
justice of Lettice’s nearer claim, she was too fond 
of Jack nob to mourn over his loss of fortune ; 
and she knew that the uncertainty of their 
footing at Ashcrofp make her mother 
anxious for a son-in-law. Julia hated the very 
thought of a loveless marrisge ; but her mother 
bad a quiet persistency of her own which gene- 
rally carried through any scheme she had at 
heart, and the poor girl positively trembled when 
she thought of the future. 


“Well,” said Jack, bears pate ty ves 
three weeks r 


cousin In the 
Lettice had at the Croft, “ What do you 
think of the heiress {” 

Julla started. 

“* Tan't it too soon to give an o 

" That's spoken like Aunt Susan. 
oual aoe ton been up to the house to ne 

ormal one was out, Oome, 
take stroll tn the woods with me, Jill, and we 
ca compare notes about our new cousin.” 





“(y WISH YOU WERE DEAD!” HISSKD THE BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURESS FROM BETWEEN HER CLENCHED TEETH. 


he don’t mean that your mother is unkind 
to ! ” ‘ 

"Uskind!” Julia opened her eyes. ‘* My 
dear Jack, mother Is positively gushing in her 
affection. She addresses Lettice as ‘darling,’ 
and ‘my sweet child!’ Really, I might be 


"J am glad she likes her so much.” 

" Bat, Jack, she doesn’t really. I suppose it’s 
very wicked of me, bub I have positively longed 
for someone to confide in. To Lattice herself 
mother is all smiles and amiability, but behind 
her back she is always abusing her stupidity and 
ignorance of socleby ; and she (mother, I mean) 
throws out the atrangest hints about the time 
when ‘you have your own again.’ Surely, Jack, 
she can't believe there fs a hidden anywhere, 
which gives you Asheroft ?” 

" I am quite eure there isn’t,” he said, frankly. 
_ And, to tell you the truth, Jill, “Iam glad 
of it,’ 

“Glad!” The girl's face expressed conater- 
nation. “Why, Jack, you can't be glad you 
ap h- a “priph of dear a " 

@ loo at very gravely, 

“When a man bas made a big blunder, Jill, 
bis great desire is to hide his folly from the rest 
of the world ; and [t is easier fora poor man to 
conceal it than for a rich one, I love the Croft 
dearly. I won’t deny it gave mea pang to see a 
stranger there at first, but I have got over it 
now, and can see that things are best as they 


“ Well, I wish you'd bring mother over to your 
way of thinking.” 
‘ti You haven’t told me yet how you like Miss 

ne.” 

** Lattice? Iam very fond of her. Ib makes 
me quite Pong dg think how much trouble she 
has bad in life, 1 think, Jack, that when 


she has had time to f those dreary years fn 
London, and to geta titths colour {nto her cheeks, 


she will be quite pretty.” 
“She me ’ gald Jack, ‘I 
don’t know whether it le because she thinks it her 











duty to enub a poor relation, or that she fears F 
have some desperate plot on hand to kill her and 
take possession of the property.” 

Jill laughed quite merrily, 

“Poor little Lettice! I don’t believe she ever 
snubbed anyone in her life; and I don’t su 
she understands that you are her beir-at-law. 

“Then, how have I offended her?” 

"You haven’t, I think she is divided between 
a@fear that you look down on her and a burt 
sensation because you did not know her again.” 

* But I bad never set eyes on her till she came 
here! ” 

“Yes-—once, Didn’t you go and call on Dents 
Fane at his lodgings }”’ 

* Yes,” and a shadow crossed Jack’s face as he 
recollected the subject of their interview ; ‘* but 
what of that?” 

“ He lodges with Lettice’s aunt, and she openec 
the door to you!” 

“T remember now. I wondered who J had 
seen that she could remind me of. Well, Jill, 
Ashcroft must surely be a pleasant change from 
that dull lodging- house.” 

“I wish you would be kind to her, Jack—to 
Lettice, I mean ; she is ao friendless, you know, 
In spite of her money.” 

This conversation had the effect of making 
Jack accept Mrs, Seaton’s next Invitation to 
dinner, and take more notice of the heiress than 
he had ever done before. His aunt was much 
engrossed by an elderly Colonsl, whom she 
thought a little kindly encouragement would 
bring to proposing point, or she would certainly 
have altered the young people’s arrangement, 
which allowed Julia to play long dreamy noc- 
turns, while John North and Lettice conversed 
{no undertones, 

“Do you like the Croft?” he asked, 

‘It is very beautiful, but it is too 
grand to ceem like home.” 

“ That feeling will soon wear off. I hope you 
will grow to love the old place, It was your 
mother’s home, you know,” 

“And she was cast out from it to die in 


ntly, 
ge and 
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poverty! You can’t understand how I feel, Sir 
John, when I see all the grandeur, and luxury 
here, aud know what a4 very little money would 
have saved her life.” 

“Perhaps nob,” he said, kindly, “money is 
very useful, but it can’t do quite everything. It 
could not save Sir Godfrey when his hour had | 


fj 


- 


Lettice shivered. “ie 
“Poor old man! I don’t think I ever heard 


of anything so dreadful as bis dying like,that— || 


ali alone.” 


“So near his home, too,”’ sald Joha, ait he }.» 


hs 


had just lived to reach che Croft i¢ wouldn’t 
have seemed 20 terrible.” 

“* And if only he had made a will,” muttered 
the girl, “‘so that J should not have robbed!) 
anyone,” ; alr 

“You haven't, You haveonly got your rights, 
and you had to wait many years for them.” 

“YT don’t care for money,” said Lettice Dene, 
eravely. “It-only my grandfather had left 
me two hundred a-year I should have been. much 
happier,” 

** But aren’s you happy here?” 

She shook ber head. 

“T am nobuing butaninterloper. Mrs, Seaton 
is very kind, but she can’t help my knowing that 
I have blighted her daughter's life,” 

‘IT don’t think Jill looks blighted,” objected 
Jack, “‘and I am sure she would nob like to be 
called so.” 

He spoke so kindly. He looked so brave and 
handsome as he stood there that Lettice felt her 
heart warming towards him, How she could 
have liked and trusted him but for the stranger's 
warning. 

Mr. Carleton had made most liberal arrange. 
ments on behalf of the heiress, and had expreasly 
stipulated that she should have a maid of her 
own, 

‘Tf shall not know what to do with her,” 
entreated poor Lattice, ™ Please don’t get me 
one, Aunt Susan.” 

“T think ft quite unnecessary,” said Mrs. 
Seaton, fretfully. “I never had such a thing in 
my life; but Mr. Carleton is your trustee, and so 
his wishes raust be carried out, I shall advertise 
for a maid at once,” 

She had several answers, and finally selected 
a certain Mary White, who had the most un- 
questionable references; who appeared to have 
travelled in every foreign country and seemed in 
all things desirable, 

“Age, twenty-two; wages, thirty pounds a 
year,” quoted Mrs, Seaton, “ We cannot do 
better; and I hope, Lettice, you will find the 
young woman useful aud let her do her beat to 
giake you presentable,’’ 

It was the severest speech she had ever made 
to Lettice ; but she was ont of temper,.and for 
once forgot her honeyed mask of affability. 
Lettice trembled, but made no answer, 

The next day the maid arrived. 

If Mrs, Seaton had but seen Mary White the 
chances are that young person would never have 
been allowed to come to Ashcroft. As ib was, 
thelr firet meeting was s great shock to the lady 
of the house, for the maid was not only far more 
attractive than her own daughter, but ehe had 
the air of a person who has moved in the beat 
society, and locked more like « visitor than an 
etteadant, 

‘My father was & minister,” she sald, gently, 
in reply to a point-blank question from Mra. 
Seaton, “aod I never expected to earn my 
bread. When, for my mother's sake, I was forced 
to seek a sliuation, I preferred to be a maid 
rather than a governess. A maid, at least, sees 
pretty things, and generally has todo with pretty 
young ladies, while a governess is shut up in a 
echool-room with spoilt children, and never sees 
anything prettier than slates aud geographies,” 

"TI advertised for a servant,” said Mra. Seaton, 
coldly ; “what am I to do withyou?t You can’t 
take your meals in the servants’ hall,” 

**] expected to take them with the house- 
keeper,” replied Mary White; ‘but the ser- 


yants’ hall will suit me admirably if you prefer 
it,’ 

Mrs, Seaton was reconciled on a day when she 
discovered that Mary White gave herself no airs, 





: 


1 Een quite unconscious of her own attrac- 
tions. 

Julia liked the maid because she was so quick 
and obliging. The servants sang her , 
loudly, and the only person at the Croft who did. 
not join in their chorus was she for whose con- 
venisiice Mary White had come to Hertfordshire 
~the shy little heiress, 

“o“ Mary isthe most delightful maid L, ever 
ktew, Shevcan turn her hand to anything,” 
sh "Don’t you think yourself lucky, 


* 







? 


ar ¢ 


' tled i 
“Iam afraid not, You see, Julia, ¥ 


don’t trust her. Have you ever noticed, Jill,’ 
she never looks you in the face?” ae 
tat belieiemen Getogett Ee 
that ces were ¥ ih 

“I don’t know,” Lettice spoke doubtfully. 
"T should not like to say anything against reg 
Jalia; but I am sure there is a secret in her 
pit.” ye 
GP grab tame eg 

t, certainly su er 

— Porkagn she bas quarreiled with her 

ly om-uecount of a love atfair, nod has gone 

out to service out of bravado to bring Ba 
round to, her ¥iéws.” . 

It was not the moat auspicious moment for 
the maid to enter. Ib was one of Lettice’s com: 
plaints against Mary White that she ‘th 
such astealthy tread she was always taking You 

surprise. Ue 

“Sir John North is downstairs, ma’am,” 
sald to her mistress, “ Mrs, Seaton wishes you to 
come to the drawing-room.” 

“Jeck doesn’t often make afternoon calls,” 
said Julia, ‘* Come along, Lettice!” 

When the girls had left the room Mary White 
flung herself on to the sofa, and gave a sigh of 
relief, 

“T hope they'll stay there the rest of the after- 
noon,” she eaid, speaking aloud almost uncon- 
sciously. * Really a ladies’ maid's work fs much 
harder than one would expecb.” 

She stretched herself comfortably on the couch 
with the alr of one thoroughly used to the 
luxuries of life, As a fact, Blanche Morris had 
generally contrived to enjoy s fair share of them, 
and whea she ineleted on taking an assumed 
name, and becoming Lettice Dene’s mald, her 
mother had told her frankly she would never 
keep the situation a week. 

Blanche Morris had a fixed design in coming 
to Ashcroft—in fact, she had two. Things were 
at such a pass with her mother and herself that 
some fresh stroke to gain the sinews of war was 
absolutely necessary. 

Sir Geoffrey’s death had been mosb tnoppor- 
tune for the two adventuresses, They 
thought he would be as asa regular income 
to them In the matter of hush-money, Instead of 
which he had died before he could sign one 
cheque In their favour. 

It was quite impossible they could bleed his 
helreas as they had inteuded to bleed him; but 
it was juat possible Mies Dene might prove a 
weak-minded young person who would adopt 
her maid as mentor, and friend. Meanwhile 
Blanche had a special reason for wishing to spend 
some timein that particular part of Hertford- 
shire, 

Ker father'sfamily-—the relationg who paid her 
mother an annuity on the condition that shs 
should not bear their name-—lived within a drive 
of Ashcroft, They were rich, titled, and honoured, 

The present peer-—Bianche’s own first cousin— 
was young and unmarried. Report sald he was 
peculiarly sensible to feminine beauty.- Blanche’s 
one desire wae to meet Lord Strathmore, She 
did not suppoze she should make his acquaint. 
ance as Mise Dene’a maid; bat she aspired to 
raise herself to the post of humble companion, 
Falling that, she had long hours of leisure, and it 
might be possible to place herself in Lord Strath- 
more’s way, and induce him to pursue her ac- 


tat 


Was fy ‘ 
seems so much grander than I pins 

4 like to'ask her to do anything.” ed a 
ie 's nonsense, Lettice! Don't you like her, | 
py kot vexed you in any way?” ie 
“3 . § vexed me in least ; 


LL NTS 
quaintance before he found out what a humbls 
position she filled at the Croft, 

‘* We must have money,” was the refrain of 
Blanche’s thoughts ; ‘‘ life is not worth having 
. Mother's schemes always failed, so it 

ig time I struck out a lime for myself.” 


day, he bad come to inquire if she would like him 
to choose one for her, 

* No thank you,” sald Lettice. ‘I have no 
TUR dee te oeoewncy Ung Sa .you pou 

tf he necessary thing in. your . 
tion,” wald Mrs, Seaton. 

* But 1 should, be frightened to death. In 
time I may be able to drive the old pony In the 
I am quitesure that will be 
pg samen, ata aa 


ack amiled. .. 

“T am to hear it. Then I suppose f 
can’t do any foryouto-morrow, I promised 
Strathmore to drive over to the ssie with him. 
He’e going in for one or two hunters,” 

"TI have nob seen . Strathmore since he 
returned to E said Mis. Seaton, eagerly, 
‘Tq hie really golig to settle down here }” 

se Tisagtiog’, "bay when, lakes talk of 
Jack, DE; t when 0 
‘setting down’ they generally mean marriage. 
Strathmore is not a marrying man.” 

“ He ought to find a wife,” said Mrs, Seaton, 
‘for he is the last of bis name.” 

‘Not quite! The late Karl's youngest brother 
left a boy at Eton; the second, the one who 
committed suicide, left only daughters,” 

“The Countess used to: be of the 
dread that one of them would enshare Strath- 
more,” said Julia, “but I think she. has been 
easier since he grew up, and her objectionable 
nieces did not try to iutrude on her,” 

“«T like Strathmore,’’ said Jack; » "He's 
so genuine, A prea Ot fellow,” 

“ Why don’t you bring here sometimes 
asked Mrs, Seaton affably. Poor wo: she had 
her daughter’s settlement very much at heart, 
and it had just occurred to her why should not 
Julia become Lady Strathmore, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tore passed swiftly, John North found him- 
self often at, As t. It ceased to hurt him 
te see Lattice there as Indy of the soll ; indeed 
there were times when he felt almost thankful he 
had not succeeded to the old place. 

“When a man has such & scoret as mins 
gnawing at his heart,” he reflected, the “best 
thing he can do is to live as quietly aa possible. 
Theze people don’s busy themselves with . 
ns waned tane Seaton’ gestion and 

ack foliow eaton'’s sugg: an 

took Lord Strathmore to the Ozsoft with him 
pretty often, He was a few years older than the 
young peer, but they had known each other from 
childhood, and were fairly fotimate; The 
widowed Countess, who regarded Jack as a marvel 
of steadiness and honestly, admired. the, way in 
which be had borne his disappofntment, and took 
him fully into her confidence, 

~ JT am so glad that you have settled dowa 
here, Sir Joho,” she told him ope day, when he 
had gone over to the Park to-arrange @ long ride 
with Alan, only to find him absent. .'*I feel so 
thankful than rp a auch o friend.” 

Jack laughed -naturedly, 

“I don’t see any special eause for'gratitude,. 
Lady Strathmore, Alan ian very pleasand com 
panion I can assure you.” : 
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“T have always anxious about him,” she 
adinitted, “ but since he has been of age I have 
been almost morbid on the subject. You must 

ve heard of my brother-in-law’s sad end. It 
haunted entry a hel my a Reon a 
daughters t entra lan, ec 
tock fo gol 80 much to Ashraf wy word fore 
fied, For yeara I have prayed that he might 


I 
‘oung, and I would welcome Miss Seaton 
ara daughter with all my heart.” 


a 
“ Jolla is a dear little girl,” said Jack, “but it 
never struck me that Strathmore was in love 
with her.” ue! § 

“Perhaps you would not approve of the match, 
Forgive me, I had forgotten! Was there not 
7 Pa of your marrying Miss Seaton your 


“The authorities: wished it once; but Julfa 
and I preferred to be cousins and nothing more, 
I assure you, Lady Strathmore, I should be 
delighted to hear of her engagement to Alan— 
only I have geen no signs of an attachment.” 

“ Bat he is at the Croft,” objected her 


al 
mother, . “I don't amps only when he goes with 
ten 
Sir John doubted it, jpat he only said, ‘' Julia 
me 


gone there this afternoon,” said Lady 
howe ged ois Moth never gd 00d.” 
have arranged a ing wood.” 

John North fommy he leave.as acon as he possi- 

announcement, Ib had filled 
hica with dismay, for he knew it was uatrue. 
Mrs. Seaton had taken both Julia and Lettice to 
an exhibition of cryaanthemums at Ashleigh, 
After inspecting the flowers, they were going to 
tea at the house of a friend, only returning home 
about six, Not only had the arrangement been 
made some time before, but he knew that It had 
been carried out, for he had meh the three ladies 
driving towards. Ashleigh on his way to Strath- 
more Park. 

He felt strangely uneasy, He was by no means 
Lord Strathwore’s keeper, but that his cousin 
Julia should have been used as a blind by the 
young Earl to avert his mother’s suspicions 
angered Jack, Besides, he was honestly fond of 
Alan, and did, nob want him to make shipwreck 
of hie life, sit aii lo 

“The young idiot has got Inte some scrape or 
other,” he decided, ‘'and of course there’s a 
woman-in it.'? 

Sir John left his horse with 9 groom at Ash- 
croft, and turned In the direction of the wood 
where Julia and Lord Strathmore were supposed 
to be Seakhorziog ’ 
“It's absu me to come here,” he told 
himself, “for of course I shall see nothing of the 
young fool,” 

But he was inistaken, He had not gone far 

when he heard the sound of volces, and recognised 
Alan's, P ng farther inco the wood, so that 
the thickness of the trees hid him from observa- 
tion, he listened anxiously... Who was Lord 
Strathmore’s companion } Not Julia; she was far 
too proud for clandestine love meetings—surely 
it could not be Lettice} Somehow, of the two, he 
would have preferred .to find that Julla was the 
Earl's companion, 
“It's very easy to talk of love,” came to him 
ina woman's dulcét voice, but you fine gentle- 
men don’t mean half what you say.’’ 
_ “Nob mean it {” eried Lord Strathmore. " By 
Heaven | you wrong me, darling, Oaly say the 
word and LM gst.a epecial. Hoense and we'll be 
rel in spite of all the mothers in Christen- 
dom 1” 

"Your mother would be furious,” 

_ ‘Tt em. afraid so,” said Alan, contritely, ‘ab 
first, but when she came to know you ehe would 
feel you were worthy any man’s best love.” 

“She would never look over the fact that I 
Waa S servant,” 

Sir John started. He knew. Strathmore was 
pretty reckless-——but to make love to a servant, to 
promise her immediate marriage, that was co 
it too strong t 

“Don's talk of that,” rejoined Alan ; " you 
Know it hurts me to hear you. You are ten 
‘iges More of a lady, ten times lovelier and more 
araceful than that miserable little heiress.” 
‘Miserable or nob she is my miatregs, and if 





she found out my meetings with you I should 
soon be turned away from Ashcroft.” 

“She must not know,” cried Strathmore, 
“Mary, don’t put me off with excuses, Tell me, 
when will you be my wife #” 

“T must gtvea month's notice,” che replied, 
“and go home to my mother. I think your wife 
should gome to you from her own people, not from 
the house where she was a servant.” 

*€ And you will make me wait a month ?” 

“Tmust, It will give you time to change your 
mind,” 


*T shall never do that.” 

There was a silence, Sir John felt that they 
were exchanging farewells—probably affectionate 
ones. He judged that Strathmore would leave the 
wood by the further entrance, which was a good 
mile nearer his home, but his lady-love would ‘re- 
trace her. steps to the little gate which led into 
the Ashcroft grounds. He made his way there, 
and stood waiting for her, 

But when ehe came in sight an awful agony 
seized on Jack’s heart, It was as though the 
poor fellow had been frozen Into stone. The 
recret of his life was In this woman's keeping, and 
he must say to her what would make her his 
deadly foe—nay, was she not that already ? 

* Blanche |" 

Lettice Dene’s maid, Mary White, alics Blanche 
Morris, gave a little scream, then she stood per- 
fectly still, and glared at him, half savagely with 
her, blue eyes. 

“So it’s you, is it?” she said, sullenly; 
“you've been spyfpg on me, I suppose. Just 
what I should have expected from ail I have 
heard of you, Sir John.” 

"Thave not been spying on you,” he replied, 
My old felend, Lady Strathmore, told me to- 
day that my consi and her son had arranged to 
meet here. Julia has neither father nor mother, 
I am her nearest relative, and I do not choose 
her name to be lightly coupled with any man’s, 
so I came to eee about things.” 

Blanche smiled, 

a goes you wish to marry her your- 
Re ad 

“* You know how vain that would be,” he re- 
turned, coldly, ‘remember, you are in my power. 
You can’t afford to quarrel with me, so you had 
better answer my questions.” 

“TI deny that [am in your power,” she sald, 
angrily, “it’s the other way on. Suppose I told 
people how you have deceived them! Suppose I 
tell Mrs, Seaton and a few other mothers of 
marrisgeable daughters what a whited sepulchre 
you sre!” 

** You can tell the whole world ff you like,” he 
sald, gravely ; “ but you will not harm me, With 
my uncle’s death, your power to stab me ended,” 

“And you don’t mind people knowing the 
truth §” 

*$T mind very much ; but I would rather the 
whole world knew the misfortune of my youth 
than enter into any bond with you to keep the 
secret, I am not rich enough to pay hush- 
money,” 

"You sald I was in your power!” she sald, 
scornfully. ‘ What did you mean }” 

“T was in Paris not long ago. There is a lady 
there whom you and your mother rellaved of 
fifty pounds by means of » worthiess cheque. 
The French law is very hard on such offences, [ 
think if I told this lady where to find you, and 
the police were communicated with, the result 
would be penal servitude,” 

“ Ip le manly to threaten a woman !” 

“TI do not threaten, I only state facts, It is 
also a penal offence to extort money on false pre- 
tences. You probably know the purpose to 
which your mother applied forty pounds which 
she obtained from me some time since; but ft 
was not for the one which found the pretext of 
asking for the money,” 

Blanche looked round her wildly. 

* What do you intend todo} I would rather 
know the worst.” 

“T intend to go to Lady Strathmore, who fs 
an old and valued friend. I shall tell her all I 
know of you and yours. I shall let her repeat 
the story to her son, with the fact thot I intend 
to aselet Mrs. Clavering to prosecute you. 
Strathmore is a good simple-hearted fellow. Hs 





| 


love may induce him to look over your humble 
employment; but he is too proud of his good 
name to give it to a thief.” 

‘*I wish you were dead!” hiesed the beau- 
tiful adventuress from between her cienched 
teeth. ‘*I—I should itke to kill you.” 

“Y should not be very eorry if you did,” he said, 
In a tone cf helpless, hopeless, despair, “My 
be haen’t got very much in it to make me prize 
t. : 


“Do -you really mean what you say?” she 
asked, her tone taking a note of entreaty; “ won't 
you, for the sake of Auld lang syne stand 
aside and leh me be happy. Give me the 
chance of marrylog Strathmore end becoming a 
respectable member of society. It is so easy to 
be good when one is rich and happy, and you 
know perfectly that, though for purposes of my 
own, I may have stooped to become & servant, I 
am 8 lady born.” 

Jack North shook his head, 

** Knowing what I do of you, I would never 
suffer you to marry svy friend of mine, I should 
think myself a ecoundrelif I did.” 

" And if I defy you. If I-trust the Earl's love 
for me will scora your base insinuations,” 3 

“TI have known Strathmore boy and man for 
years,” replied Sir John, “and I know he would 
shrink in loathing from a woman who was nothing 
better than a common thicf.” 

* And you will go to him to-night?” 

*] shall ride straight back to the Park, and 
tell him the whole story, unless I have reasonable 

root that you have given up your designs on 


“What would you call reasonable proof ¢’* 

He answered her question by another, 

* What are you doing In this neighbourhood ? 
Why are you masquerading as a servant {” 

** One must live,” said Blanche, coldly, " and 
fate has been desperately unkind to us lately.” 

He shook bis head, 

* That won't do for:me. If money were your 
only object you could have found a dozen more 
remunerative posts, I suppose, really, you came 
here to annoy me?” 

“Tam sure I didn’t,” she said, with such e 
tone of frankness that he felt inclined to believe 
her ; “if you must know the truth, I had heard 
Miss Dene’s romantic story, I thought she would 
be a weak, little simpleton, whom I could turn 
round my fingers. I meant to dislodge Mre. 
Seaton and her daughter, and to get myself 
appointed companion to the heiress, I should 
have «tirred her up to desire o foreign tour, 
and my mother would have been cur chaperon 
and caretaker, We should have lived in luxury 
at Miss Dene’s expense,” 

“ And your plan did not succeed 1” 

“No—” and she looked surprised, “ Lettice 
Dene is the only creature at the Croft who seems 
to distrust me instinctively ; I don’t mean she is 
rude or unkind, but I can never make the least 
way with her, She treats me as her maid and 
nothing more.” 

“Then, your enterprize with her falling, I 
suppose, you turned your thoughts to Lord Strath- 
more}” 

**Y have aciaim on him,” she said, sulloniy, 
* And Tam quite as good as he fs,” 

I can’t eee any claim you can have,” said 
John, slowly ; “uniess you mean that he pro- 
mised to marry you, and you will demand damages 
for his breach of contract.” 

* You say you haye known the Strathmores all 
your life?” 

“Not all my life. Perhaps twenty years.” 

Then, surely you must have heard that the 
late Earl had two brothers—-and one of them was 
unfortunate 7” 

‘One of them killed himself, driven to the 
act by the heartless conduct of his wife,’’ 

“Abt that is their version,” sald Blanche. 
“Well, he left two daughters,” 

* You can’t mean-——~"" 

"T mean that I am the niece of your haughty 
Countees and first cousin to the young man you 
think so far my superfor.” 

*Great Heaven !” 

“ Mother brought us up to hate our father’s 
family,” went on the girl; “to think no effort 
too great to injure them. Now, do you under- 
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stand? I should like to be a peerese, to have 
unlimited wealth and luxury at my command ; 
but, more than all, I should enjoy humillating 
the woman who has treated my mother with such 
cruel scorn,” 

Sir John looked very grave, 

“Tam waiting for your decision,” he sald, at 
last, i 


“ And if I refuse to give it 1” 

" Listen!” he said, quietly. “I cannot re- 
main talking here. I will give you till to-morrow 
at midday to decide, I am coming over to lunch 
at Ashcroft, If I hear from my cousin that she 
hae lost her maid, welland good. If you are still 
in her service I shall cross to Paris by the night- 
boat and acquaint Mre. Clavering with your 
present whereaboute, I shall also prosecute your 
mother for the fraud she perpetrated ab my ex- 
pense some time ago,” 

“But the consequences to yourself won't be 
very pleasant. Have yon thought of that?” 

Yes,” he answered, slowly, ‘But life can’t 
hold very much joy or brightness for me. And 
I shall feel, at least, that I have saved my friend’s 
from a like shipwreck |” 

** And what Is to prevent his following me?” 

**Thie, That I shall tell him the truth about 
you. I will screen you and your mother from 
justice, You shall go unpunished for your 
crimes; but Strathmore must know on what 
raanner of woman he has wasted his love,” 

She looked at him bitterly. 

“ A woman’s curse shall follow you all through 
your days |” 

“We need nob discuss it further,” said Sir 
John. ‘'I shall be at Ashcroft to lunch to 
morrow, and if I find you there, you know what 
to expect |” 

He did not give her so much os a glance as he 
turned on his heel and left her. Beautiful asa 
poet’s dream, fascinating as a syren, both beauty 
and charm were lost upon the ve, sorrowful 
man of whose life ber mother made ship- 


Sir John rode home in a very dejected state of 
mind, Was the folly of his youth never to be 
lived down? Must it riee again and again from 
ite dead ashes to reproach him ? 

Dinner was ready when he got in, aud bis 
housekeeper had lighted a small fire, for the 
October evenings were cold. 

Sir John sat down to the repast, but did little 
justice to the dainty fare provided. He had too 
xouch to think of te have any appetite. 

The huge black retriever who sat close to Sir 
Jobn’s chalr waiting to be remembered, was dis- 
regarded, till, his patience giving way, he uttered 
a long melancholy how! and laid his shaggy head 
on bis master’s knee by way of calling attention 
to his wishes, 

‘© Ah, Rex, old man,” sald Jack, simply, “I 
had forgotten you. You're more faithful, old 
fellow, than many a Christian.” 

He fed the dog and made an attempt at eating 
himself, but It was poor one. Blanche Morris 
had brought back to bim the secret of his life, 
had reminded him that he was not as other men 
are, that for him there were no joyous expecia- 
tions, no bright day dreams—nothing but a 
despairing effort to forget. 

‘*T wonder if she willgo away—” he was think- 
fog of Blanche—‘‘ and what excuse she will make 
to Aunt Susan, And 20 she hoped to get Lettice 
under her thumb and failed! I remember now 
hearing Julia tel! Lettice she did nob appreciate 
her wonderfal maid. Blanche must be a clever 
girl to come to the Croft as a servant, and act 
her part #9 perfectly that no one suspected her 
disguise ; to meet Strathmore day after day, 
luring him on until he desired an immediate 
marriage, and yet keep the secret of their 
acguaintance so carefully that no one even sus- 
pected it, and hls poor mother actually believed 
he was in love with Jiil. Oh, yee, Blanche 
Morris Is decidedly clever. It’s a strange thing, 
but 1b takes plenty of brains to make a thoroughly 
bad woman.” 

Jack sat up late smoking. He had never in 
his life felt so diainelined to go to bed. He 
seemed possessed with the idea that he had not 
heard the last of his adventure in the wood, and 





that before night some message would reach him 
from Ashcroft, 


It was absurd, he told himeelf again and agaia, 
even supposing B'anche yielded and gave her 
pe ena ib was ag tye Mrs, Seaton 
w ® messenger to nephew one 
of her servante was leaving her. No, the bare 
thought of such » thing was absurd, He 
be at the Croft soon after noon the following 
day, and till then he must bear the uncertainty 
as well as he could. 

He went S bed een Posehn two, and 
con to his expectations fell asleep as soon as 
bis head touched the jow—but it was feverish, 
unrestful slumber, was soon disturbed by a 
dream so vivid and startling as to haunt Jack’s 
memory for 


E 


y foreign city or fashionable resort, but 
gt quiet, may See See 0 ee 
was in the beautifully. kept grounds of a convent, 


The bell of the chapel seemed to call him t 
worship, and, Sage he found Por hew little edifi 
quite crowd ne 

incense almost adie hy The 
the organ, and a white robed choir 
eweetly on his ears, The centre 
ceremony was a girl arrayed in 
snowy satin. Her face was turned away 
him, and though her for:n seemed dimly familiar 
be could not recognize her, 

“Ts it a wedding!” he asked someone who 
stood near him, in a whieper of course, 
in French, aad the answer which came 
corrected his mistake. It was not 
but the profession of a nun, The 
was giving up home, friends, family 
for ever, To-day those bright, c 
would be severed ; for all time she 
the black habit and close white cap of 
she was joining. 

“She's English,” whispered » woman 
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burial of the young, bright hopes of this gir!’s life 
—-her death to all that was pleasent and beantifal. 
What was her name he wondered, and why did 


what face went with that . 

Louder, louder, tolled the until at last 
John North, aroused by the nolse, awoke. The 
convent chapel, the perfume of the Incense, the 
sweebd volcea of the choir fied, but the ringing 
seemed still to echo in his ears; then there came 
8 loud, continued knocking at hie door. 

“* Yes—what is it?” he cried, with a vague 
senze of alarm. , 

“Oh, Sir John,” cried the housekeeper, “I 
thought you must be ill. I’ve knocked and rung 
so long without waking you. It’s nine o'clock, 

lease sir, and there’s a groom come over from 
Ashcroft with a note.” 

“ Anything the matter)” asked Jack, with a 
atrange foreboding of ill ; “is the man waiting 1” 

‘© Yes, air, There's been an awful robbery at 
the Croft, and Mre, Seaton wants you to go over 


at once, 
(Zo be continued.) 





Over 1,000 ships of ell kinds and sizes pass up 
and down the English Channel every twenty-four 
hours, and there are acarcely ever less than 200 
near Land’s En‘, leaving or bearing up for the 
Channel, 

A curious custom prevails in Bulgaria. All 
newly-married women are obliged to remain 
dumb for a month after marriage, ew adore 
addressed by their husbands. When it is 
to remove this restriction permanently the hus- 
band presents her with a gift, and then she can 
chatter to her heart’s content, 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant 
and 7 Cured with Tonic Pggen yt 

Dr. oe o lendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pawphbiet, with Analytical Reports, éc., 6 Stamps, 





valuable jewels with I will dispose 
tod ha on wil Keep mo uti in the city 
to are 

where people advance you something on dis- 
monde,” 


“ Pawnshops, you mean!” sald Norah, wonder- 
Yeo that is what are ” orled 
- red even have to 


= 


Pauline. “ Heaven forbid that 


“Jf I could not tell you the true reason 
I want the money, would you be very angry ! 
asked Norah, plteously. 

"'T should not be angry, only ” he re- 
sponded ; ‘for it would seem as though you 
could not trust my judgment fn advising you. 

She bh down her head, and a very 
look came into her face. 

**] thought I had explained to y 
on quietly, “that when a — 
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all 
fraudulent. They always impose secrecy u 
one.” 


Tt is nothing of that kind for which I 
the money,” Norah. ‘‘ Do, brother, 
have the money, and you will never regret 

He eaw that she was greatly in earnest, 
her whole heart was set upon his granting this 
wish of hers. . 

“© Well, if she loses it, ib will be a leavon bo 
her,” he thought, as he made out the cheque and 
handed {t to her, ‘ 

‘© How very kind you are to me brother }” said 
Norah, throwing her arms aboub his neck. ‘If 
you only knew what it was for, you would want 
me to take twice as much. Iwill tell you all 
about it some day, and you Will think me a very 
nice girl.” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, but made no 


comment. 
Norah el agate conveying the 
to e. 
awe Why, yott got really more than I expected,” 
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she sald, as the a roll of fresh, new notes 
ip her 


hand, “ @'they tell you how long they her 


the diamonds for me ! 
en as long as you want,” said Norah. 
* Where is the place?” asked Pauline. 
Norab’s face blanched. It was » question that 
waa wholly unlooked for. 


ble to me.” 
wor ele eau 06 catiety Youle, tor che ocbed 
no more about it Tarniog te 
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and her 
Tenbtdicing beet for » Norah Pauline’s 
name ae Miss Stanford, instead of that of her hus- 


your maiden name, Miss Stan- 
ford. There— , my dear ! don’t 60 con- 
vulslvely,” she added, patticrg Pauline’s curly 
dark head ; ‘* you’re not to blame.” 

Tt was not until after Norah saw Pauline well 
established in a c zy little room, with a snow- 
white bed, and snow white curtains at the win- 
dows, throvgh which the ecent of roses floated 
from the below, that she took leave of her, 
ahi, to call the next oa. Ree 

“ Won't you carry most of the money for me 
Lam eo afraid [ shal! lose it,” ssid Pauline, 
yy, the roll of notes which Norah had given 

er, 


It was with great reluctance that Norah 
accepted the trust. They parted from each other 
with many expressions of endearment, Norah 
was to call the next day ; but they little dreamed 
what was to transpire ere they looked into each 
other’s faces again. 

Norah walked slowly and thoughtfully home- 
ward, The hotel at which she stopped was but 








afew blocks distant, On the way ehe encountered 
brother. 


“ Why, Norah, fs this really you 1” he exclaimed. 
* You have taken such a notion to wearing veils 
and dressing so exceedingly piain, I should not 
have sagem but for walk—that light, 

is like no girl’s, But,for all 
thas, had to look twice to assure myself that 
this was really my little sister Norab. Besides,’’ 


an impertinence, and 
her veil to escape the annoy- 
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do you know, I have a theory 
~~Fairfax’s bride bas fied from him to join her 
lover, and that fs certainly her! I only saw her 
on one occasion, and that was on the night of the 
ball at Nellie Pasemore’s. 

“To tell the truth, I was so much under the 
t) I'm a little mixed at to 
bride really did look. I am sure 
that ia ber, and that also accounte for her wear- 
Evidently she does not wish to be 


“T tell you what, captain,” sald Howard, lay- 
ing his hand on his friend’s arm, “ I have a plan 
to propose, Just hear me through aad see what 

think of it. We will call a cab and follow 

, and at the corner of the street, we wiil 


i 
FE 
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word, By the time her companion has recovered 
his breath we will be out of sight, You know 
that Fairfax hes cffered to pay handsomely to 
any one who can find his wife, We may as well 
have the reward as any one,” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


In lesa time than it takes to tell it, they had 
hired a cab which waa standing on the opposite 
side of the street. The driver knew them well. 
They had been his customers on more thau cone 
occasion, when he got an extra fee to keep 
cae St what condition they were in when 

ome, 





Perhaps they chose him because his horae was 
particularly fast, 

When they explained in hurried tones the mia- 
sion they wished to engage him In, the man 
nodded, The two men sprung into the vehicle, 
aud it moved silently but quickly after the two 
figures walking briskly up the street. 

When they were almost abreast of them, and 
so near that they could hear atray bits of their 
eres they overheard Denis Connor re- 
mark : 

** Would you miad walking on a few steps alone 
while I make a few purchases at this taflor's ! 
If you go on slowly, I can overtake you, Norah.” 

The girl nodded her head, and the next minute 
he had disappeared. 
cae Burton rubbed his hands gleefully. 
“Nothing cculd have been better!” he orled, 
The cab drew up a few feet ahead of Norah, 
_ —— spreng out and hastily approached 


gir 
**A lady has jast fainted in that carriage,” he 
porate distersin at camets 
a moment or two, . 
“Certainly I will ait with ne a 
Norah, all her sympathies quickly aroused. 
Without so much as 4 thought of oc- 
to her, she followed the man to 
eh the pavement and stepped into the 


To an fnstaat the door ewung to after her. 
The triane passing by at that moment, and 
carelessly towards the vehicle, never 

of the tragedy which wes taking place 

before their very eyes. 
Captain Barton had sprung into the vehicle 
‘va the girl, and hastily closed the door behind 


pace 
avenue, and elmultaneously a palr of 
her, and a heavy hand was 
quickly over her mouth to prevent any possible 


outery. 

All io vain the girl struggled to free herself. 
She thoughd of the amount of money Iu her 
pocket—-the remembrance fishing acrose her 
brain that she was in the hands of robbere—and 
without a cry or a moan, ths sunk down into the 
seat of the coach in a dead faint. 

" We are having less of a time with her than [ 
anticipated,” said Howard, “ We ran a terrible 
risk of having all the police in the town after us.” 

The captain shrugged bie shoulders. 

“Where to, sir?” azked the driver, after he 
had turned the nearest corner. 

‘* Go to the same place you drove out to last,” 
reaponded the captain, In a slightly irritated tone. 

“ Ton’t you think we ought to take her vell 
of ?” suggested Howard. ‘‘ She does not ecem 
to be breathing—perhapa she is smothering.” 

“ No ; the aooner the air gets to her, the sooner 
she will revive,” answered the captain ; “ aud we 
do not want that.” 

A smart drive of fully ten miles brought them 
to an unfrequented road In the suburds, A sharp 
turn to the right, and « drive of perhaps half a 
mile, brought them to a long, rambling old brick 
house almost hidden in a corn. field. 

* Here we are!” cried the captatn, opening the 
door of the vehicle, “ I'll take Fairfax’s wife in 
my arms—she’s so very slender, she’s scarcely 
raore than « child’s welght—-while you go ahead 
and throw open the door, There’s very little 
need of knocking, for my man Sanders ie aa deaf 
ass post, I doubt if he could hear a cannon if it 
were fired outside.” 

* How in the world did you aver come into 
possession of a place like this?” exclaimed 
Howard, as they trudged up the long, narrow 
path that led to the entrance. 

“ That's easily enough explained,” returned the 
other. “ You ought to know that {t is part of 
the estate left to me, No one would buy this bit 
of ground, No one would rent it, either, 20 I put 
an old farmer and his wife out here to run the 
place for me. They are both as cross and ugly as 
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sin. I generally bring a party of friends up here 
for the shooting season, You woulda’t think 
there was much game roaming about the stretch 
of woods back of this place, but there fs. I swoop 
down upon the old farmer and his wife three or 
four times a year quite unexpectedly, They're 
none too pleased to see ms, In fact, I’m eure 
they dislike me ; but as they get their rent free, 
and raise what they want to eat, ihey ara obliged 
to obey my orders so that they can remain here.” 

By this time they had reached the house, 
thrown open the door, stalking in with thelr help- 
less burden, 

* Seems to me you have very little curiosity,” 
said Howard, "I am dyivg to catch a glimpsv of 
so exquisitely formed a creature,” 

“ And I am as anxious to inform Fairfax that 
we have found hie wife for him, There willbe a 
stormy enough meeting between them, for the 
beauty basa will of her own, you'll find.” 

Dapositing her on a couch, Captain Burton pro- 
ceeded to remove the veil, One glance, and there 
was au ejaculation of intense surprise, 

“ Good heavens | Howard, thie is not Fairfax’s 
wife aball. She isanentire stranger. Heavens! 
what a predicament !’’ , 

* Whoever she may be, she is a perfect beauty |” 
erled Howard, enthusiastically, 

“The prettiest Httle creature I ever set eyes 
on,” assented the captain. “ By George!” he 
added, *' I shouldn’t mind having such a magni- 
ficent little sweetheart for myself.” 

** What would the young lady to whom you 
are engaged say if she heard that remark #” eaid 
his friend Howard, dryly. 

“ Why, she will never so much as know of the 
existence of this little fairy,” cried the captain. 
‘* Meu don’t tell their sweethearts all thelr affaire ; 
nor their wives, either, for that matter,” he added, 

** We shall have a fine time in getting this girl 
back to town,” returned Howard, ‘It’s my advice 
that we lose no time in undoing the work of the 
last hour or two, before her friends miss her,”’ 

" You're a fool, Bertie !’’ exclaimed the other, 
angrily. ‘Do you think I’m going to have all 
this trouble without some gain! Now that the 
girl is here, I shall insist upon her remaining a few. 
days at least, as my guest, She should be glad of 
roy hospitality, instead of making any demaur,” 

“ T always knew you were a coneummaté rascal, 
Burton,” returned his friend, * but I never knew 
you would stoop to such a depth as that,” 

" Stop your preaching!” returned his com- 
panion, with a laugh; adding: “ Pot should not 
call kettle black.” 

**T know I’m an all-round sort of bad fellow, 
but I never made game of women. Somehow, I 
couldn’t quite do that.” 

* Bosh!" returned his companion. ‘* Don’t 
take all women for angela. She may be only too 
glad to accept my Invitation.” 

“ Ido not believeit,” declared Howard. ‘That 
lovely face fs the accompaniment of a true, pure 
heart, I would wager enything on thet.” 

"Then, my dear friend, you would be very apt 
to lose,” retorted hts friend, carelessly, “ I've 
seen very much wore of womén than you have, 
and I know their ways thoroughly. Don't get 
sentimental and believe too scon in their honesty, 
until you have tested [tin each case,” 

Still the young man did nob look satisfied. 
The captain could easily see that. 

**T'd give almost anything if I hadn’t bean 
connected with this job,” he answered, ruefully; 
"but I thought we were dealing with Fairfax’s 
runaway wife,” 

“Tp has turned out quite as satisfactory, as 
far as I am concerned,” returned Captain Burton 
serenely, 

“** But, good heavens! why aren’t we doing 
something to revive her!” exclaimed young 
Howard, considerately. 

“JT waa just thinking the same thing,” re- 
turned’ the captain, “ This faint, or whatever 
you call it, has laeted upward of an hour, Ido 
not like the look of thab, Ishouldn’t like to have 
the pretty young thing die of heart disease while 
under my protection. It would worry me con- 
siderably, without doubt.’’ 

Just as they were about io summon the 
farmer’s wife, the old lady in question appeared 





in the doorway. She greeted the captain and his 
friend with awkward courtesy, 

He was not a welcome guest at the farm-haute, 
where his midnight orgies with a dozen or more 
of his chosen friende, every few months, were 
sources of the utmost vexation to the old lady. 

Then she saw the girl lying eo white and death- 
like on the couch, and an exclamation of the 
most intense surprise broke from ber Mps. 

" Revive her as quickly as you ean,” said the 
captain, 

“Te It your aister, sir?” she asked. “ Perhaps 
lb is your wife?’ she ventured, 

“No,” he answered, sharply. "It does not 
matter to you who she is, We are to. be your 
gueste fora few days. See that you make us 
comfortable,” 

** Excuse me,” returned Bertie Howard, “I 
shall nob be your guest, captain, if you insist 
ee that young gir! remaining.” ‘ ateb,’ 

cannot answer for your growing pru ‘ 
replied the captain. ‘* Foepltalley of the 
farmhouse is extended to you; it remains for 
you to accept or decline it, as beat suits your 
convenience. We have been fast friends for a 
long time, and I wouldn’t like to have you throw 
up the sponge on account of a pretty girl; but 
if you pereist In doing so~all ret. have, of 
course, eae to say,” he added, shrag- 
ging his shoul carelessly, 

* And I have nothing more to add,” returned 
Bertie Howard, with a haughtiness that rather 
surprised the captain. 

For the first time in their lives these two, who 
had been such fast friends, turned away in anger, 

Bertie Howard strode out of the house with- 
row xh tase glance, rg woldly & moment 

sound of carr’ wheels, rapidly departing, 
greeted the aes Sa 

“He will change his mind before he goes a 
dozen rods away,” he told himself, 

But for once he was mistaken, The cab did 
not returo, He walked out into the garden and 
did what he was eeldom known to do-—thiok. 

“ As Howard says, this is a kettle of 
fish I find myself in. Who could have thought 
of my making a mistake like that! But there is 
no use in talking. Now that Iam into the affair, 
I can only see it through,” : 

At that moment Farmer Sanders appeared. 

“My wife tells me that you have brought com- 
pany here,” he said, after a very awkward bow. 

For a moment the captain looked at him with« 
oud replying, studying him keenly, 

First of all, I have two questions to: ask,’’ 
said the captain, thoughtfully, ‘ Which fs the 
head of the house—you or your wife} Sseondly, 
would you like to make a little extra money 1” 

“T am the head of the house, depend upen 
that, air,’ said the farmer, grimly. ‘‘ And as 
to making some money—-who wouldn't be willing 
to add to hie slim purse?” 

* Very well, then,” said the captain ; ‘* listen 
to what I have to say.” 

For some moments the captain spoke rapidly 
to his companion in a low, tone, the farmer 
nodding, 

Drawing some money from his pocket, the 
captain thrust it into, his hands, turned, and 
walked into the house. 

‘*He is the most consummate rascal J ever 
met,” rmouttered the farmer, looking after him 
with darkening brows. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Wuey Denis stepped out of the shop which 
he had entered to make a few purchases, he 
looked hastily arcand for: Norah, She was 
nowhere In sight. 

“She must have been tired of waiting and gone 
on to the hotel without me,” he ruminated. 
““Well, I can hardly wonder, I was gone longer 
than I expected.” 

As he reached the hotel steps, a telegram was 
placed in his hand. He glanced over it, and an 
exclamation of surprise broke from his lips. 

It was from one of his agents who lved at 
some distance, where hé owned large {nteresta, 
It read as follows : 





estireret ae” a0 8 oe Pope came nea 
way. Your presence est urgently 
necessary. Don’t fail us, ej Jonn “a 
Denis knew that the trafn started in less than 
ten minutes. He had barely time to rush into 
the office and close the be Ae 
ready cash, and direct it to Norah, adding that 
be did not have time to rush upstairs to 


2. 

He jumped into a cab, and 
takes to tell it, he was whir 
station. 

“ How disappointed Norah 
not have time to say one 
ruminated, “ But as soon as 
have the first opportunity, I 

It was not until the second 
his destination that Denis fou 
letter to Norah, 


*T may be away two, or possibly three weeks, 
he wrote. “Iam busy night.and day, 
trouble is leaving you along’at the hotel, 
yourself under the protection of the sy | 
Norah. Explain my absence to her.. You 
not write,” he added, “‘ as I may be 
one place to another, and therefore your 
might miss me,” ‘ 


He was thoughtful enough to enclose a blank 
cheque, already signed, so that 
short of money during his 

This duty 


row and alarm, and that was Pauline. . 
She had expecved to see her friend on the fol- 
lowing day, and when two, three, and four days 
, and her friend did not put ia an app 
Pauline had grave fears for her. She could not 
brivg herself to doubt her ; but the knowledge 
that this girl had with her all the eles 
from the diamonds, that she was left with scarcely 
fifty shillings in the world, filled her with grave 
terror. She had no idea where the girl who called 
herself Miss Power lived. It had never occurred 
to her to ask her that. Ifshe had nob meant to 
be honest, she would never have borrowed the 
money for her on the diamonds in the first er 

But why hed she not heard from her? t 
could detain ber? Was abe fil? Another day, 
and still another dragged their slow lengths by, 
Pauline’s anxiety increasing with each moment. 

What should she do? ich woy should eke 
turn? That was the question which constantly 
forced itself upon her mind, She had been for- 
tunate enough to pay a fortnight’s board in ad- 
vance. Half of that time had ay och ; 
but a single week remained. She was kicl 
for this reepite, however brief, 

She dared not tell her troubled to Mra, Red- 
mond or her daughter, for she knew her to be 
entirely heartless. There was but one way to do, 
and that was to take advantage of the week, the 
short six days before her, to fiad something to 


do. ; 

Tt was terrible to look forward to—this girl who 
had never known one cure, one gorrow all her 
whole life through until lately—to find herself 
face to face with the cold, dark world, But'it 
was better—anything was infinitely better—than 
lite with Maurice Fairfax, 

She knew that he was searching for her ; but 
she felt safe in the belief that he could never fiad 
her, The great city was large—no doubt he had 
concluded’ that she had left {t long since, The 
ca id toned poate eS ee 2 

He serted persona. Aha. e 
effect that, ‘If the wife of M, F’., who ed 
so suddenly on the night of the ball, should 
return, there would never be avy difference 
between them.” Pauline’s proud lips curled. 

No difference between them! There could 
never be rig ey Se difference between them 
while their lives lasted, 

Slender as the amount in ber purse was, she 
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pought héraélf & heavy veil and a long, dark cloak, 
which het cash fuily one half. ~~” 

Thus ped, she was enabled to walk the 
streeta without fear of recognition, in quest of 
employment.” f : 

- Before she atarted out, Pauline purchased a 
cat lt wan thar dshenrtening toad no positing 
put ib was to no 
in it that she could fill, oT 

The nextday was the same. On the fourth day 
an advertisement of a lady wishing & companion 
ret her eye, 

“ | think I could fill that position better than 
any other,” she 

She wasnotlong in finding the street and number 
—a brick mansion seb far back in magnificent 
ground@, reminding Pauline a little Castle 
Royal ae she the gate, A ring at 
the bell @ very: old servant to the door. 
Wheu Pauline made kuown her errand, the man 
looked af her for a moment, then seem- 
ing to recollect fhe enid : 


“Step this way, and master will see 
you.” Tak est cleat pte a getters draw- 
ing room. "Be ” said the servant, 
placing @ chair for her. “My master will see 


you-directly.” , 

She had not long to wait. Ere she could have 
time to study, the pictures on the wall, the door 
opened again and an elderly gentleman entered 
the Mbrarys «He bowed courteously as Pauline 
made known her errand there, and, like the ser- | 
a a eaten, looked slightly troubled for an 
petan 

** Did you ever act in the capacity of » com- 
panion before }” he asked, his nen el taking in 
danitiness of the high-bred young lady before 

D1, 

‘“No,” gaid Pauline, flushing a little “A 
eudden change in my prospects renders it [mpera. 
tive for me to accept some kind: of a. situation,” 
ehe sald, somewhat hesitatingly.. ‘ I feel sure 


that Tdhbuld prove attistactory if you wouldo 
give me & he rap ye “id 

he elderly gentleman was an unerring reader 
of human faces; He believed that he-could pub 
implicit eenfidence in the young girl before him, 
Be aa pe repens. : 

"The lady who requires’ a companion is acliént 
of mine,” he sald, quietly, ‘She lives quite alone, 
with a servand of hers, a mile or’#o from here, 
She seldom or ever leaves the house, She is 
something of an {nvalid. She requires’ more 
constant attention than the generality of women. 
I shall not. say that I willengsge you until you 
have ttied the place for at least a.week. At thas 
timé I will gall upon “you, ce will tell me 
bala or nob you will be willing to stay there, 

den We Can see our to future 
Ten ges et nF Pr ttre tone fu 

Pauline imagined that this was the ysual wanner 
of engaging anyones, and she bowed aseont, 

“ When could you come? ” asked the gentleman, 
anxlously,: ' 

‘ At any time,” replied Pauline, equally eager, 

‘I have not time to take you there myself thts 
morning,” said the gentleman, “ My carriage 
will be at the door in’a few moments, and.my 
coachman will drive you there. You shall take a 
one ED me to the lady, which will iatroduce 

ou, re x 

Even while ! 

brougheam with a pair of mettlesome horses drove 


up bn the door. 

“? way, please,” anid the gentleman. “ Bat 
hold'a moment? hie ee . 
pores rm ef nome > “I had almost for 


‘ines, 'Phis he sealedand after writing a name 
upon if, handed It to Pauline: Bj ' 
He placed her in the carriage with a hasty bow. 


“ L hope you will ba satiefied with the place,”’| ot into this garden” Hive, 
he eaid, a little uneasily and anxiously ;. then the | come and gone—five summers have passed with 
carriage door was shut suddenly to, and the | their bioome, their fragrange, 


vebicle- rolled off at a ratt pace down the 
‘treet, Absharp carvein the and It branched 
“at again fato @ road but seldom traversed. 
After quite s long ride, which seemed to 
er pens much over the mile which the gentleman 
ad mentioned, the carriage stopped in frond of a 


were speaking, a handsome | 4m uncommon one,” Mise Graham began, thought- 


relentless hand. Bat 
Hurrying over'to @ desk which stood In the | mature, A great sorrow imprinted them there, 
opposite corner, be sat down and dashed off a few | and scalding teare drained the blue from eyes 
ad p enreae oe roll eS tone 
scarcely five years: v n t leng 
of time since she Semnd that threshold to geeme 


nee The — be ayes to aie are 
notarduous, It requites a person o ence, 
who will Usten to aud humour her whime, Ali 
her’\ trouble. come aboub through au unhappy 
marrisge, But yeb women will atill sigh for love 


windows, To Pauline’s great aurprise, the blinds 
‘were closed on this beautiful, sunshiny day. It 
waa with a strange sensation that Pauline walked 
up the lilac-bordered path. She had scarcely 
proceeded a dozen yards ere she saw 8 woman 
with a amall basket in her hands cutting roses 
from an overladen bush. Pauline paused a 
moment, wondering if she had better proceed up 
the gravelled path, or step across to where the 
woman, was standing. 

’ Suddenly she raised her eyes and beheld her, 
and came quickly forward. 

“ Good-m * waid Pauline, fn ber rich, 
sweet voice, which made the woman look at her 
abarply, A: the gentleman had done who had 
en er, 

“I do not know whether or nob you are the 
| aie referred to in this note,” she said, handing 

the letter, thinking inwardly that this person 
was certainly nob in need of a companion, 

“ This letter Is addressed to me. I am Miss 
Graham,” she said, it and scanning it 
briefly, “ Butt reférs to my mistress. She is 
in need of a companion, and Mr. Hastings writes 
that he thinks you will suit, at least, he is to give 
you a week's trial; You will step this way— 
Misa—Miss—” 

She stopped and looked at Pauline Inquiringly, 
as though she expected her to supply ber name. 

Ib would’ never do to give her own, Pauline 
thought, and she mentioned the firah name that 
crossed her brain, 


* Miss ” she sald, briefly. 

“ Step this way, Miss ,” said the woman ; 
‘and as we walk along, I will tell you something 
about my mistress.” 

Bat she seemed ip no hurry to begin. 

She looked anxfouely at Pauline fora moment, 
then her gaze wandered reetlessly far away over 
ama ae though she scarcely knew just how to 

gin, 

“ You are so v oung,” she said, ah length, 
“T—I hope ehh yp are willing to undertake 
will not prove too greata strainon you, Are you 
sure that you understand what is required of you 
here }"’ she asked quizzically and very eagerly. 


wee eee 


‘CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Paviine did not understand the question thar 
was put to her, and Miss. Graham repeated it 
slowly and solemnly : 

" Are you eure that you understand what la 
required of you here }” 

Well, no—nog exactly,” 

Miss Graham stopped short, and looked thought- 
fully down.at the ground. 

* Then the sooner you understand the situation, 
the enaier it will be for. you to understand your 
position. I do not like to bring up family 
histories, but 1 cannot see how it is to be avolded 
in this case. You should certainly know some- 
thing of the woman to whom you ask to be com- 
pauion to.” And her voice sounded very strange, 
ve vege us sit Bo ng. gl said: Miss 
Graham, pointing to upon which 
she proceeded to seat. herself, motioning her com- 
panion to follow her example. 

"The story of the owner of this house fs truly 


fully, “! When you see her, you will be startled 


at her appearance. 

“Ber heir ls snow white, and her face seamed 
with wrinkles, whieh are weually drawn by Time's 
in. this case they are pre- 


blae as pansies 
» snows have 


their sunshine, 
“Bat shedoes not seem to know of itor to 


‘pathy over other women’s misfortunes,” added 
Mias Graham, bitterly. 

“My lady is a genius; she wat a great artist, 
famous the world over for her grand paincicgs. 
The house is filled with costly gems of art that 
money could not buy. 

‘But I would just as soon see grinuing skele- 
tons hanging there, for they remind me too much 
of departed hopes, She never seems to see them, 
She wiil never take up her brush again in thia 
world, and people wonder at the untimely loss tn 
her prime of the greatest artiet that perhaps 
ever enriched this century with her work, 

“She would have had a pleasant enough life of 
it, working. hard, but happy for all that, if ehe 
had nob met the man who afterwards cursed her 
life. He was a bandsome, dark-eyed fellow, just 
such a kind as usually play havoc with the hearts 
of women, She gavean exhibition, 

“He happened to be strolling past, and seeing 
@ number of beautiful young girls enter the 
studio, and upon finding that admission was free 
to the public, he sauntered In, 

“ Oae never knows just how these things come 
about, He was never in love with her, one could 
easily see that; but he thought she was certainly 
a gold mine, for her pictures brought no end of 
money. He came again and again, snd one day 
her frlenig were startled to learn that she had 
wedded the handsome stranger, 

"He way saven-and-twenty, and she, well— 
she did not know her own age. When sho was a 
little tob, she had been brought to au asylum by 
& policeman, who said that he had found her 
wanvering the streets. 

“She was quite as small as a child of three, 
but she had the face of a little one of ten, The 
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matrons, even the doctors, were sorely puzzled. 
Ons doctor, bolder than the rest in his opinions, 
thought she must be fully the latter age, and that 
many years of sickness had dwarfed her body 
and intellect as well. 

“The idea was scouted by hia brother physi- 
clans. gave the ttle one the benefit of 
the doubt, calling her the age that she appeared 
to be—an infant of three summers, Under the 
sister’s kindly care she thrived and grew. 

“One day a childless artist saw her, and he 
was so struck by her extraordinary face, as she 
was playing with the other children, that he 
stopped to inquire about her. 

“She had no history of her own ; although 
every effort had been made to trace her friends 
by the policeman who had found her, yeball his 
inquiries were useless, 

“The great artist took quite a fancy to the 
pretty, odd-looking child. He asked permission 
that she might come to his studio, that he might 
peint her portrait. The good sisters granted the 
request to the great genius, 

“No aooner had the child entered the wonder- 
fal studio of the world-famous master, than her 
expressions of delight broke forth. She fairly 
revelled in the wonderful gems that graced the 
walls, At Iast her attenton was attracted to 
something in the corner of the room. 

“She eyed it for a moment in silence; then 
she crossed over to the great artist, seying 
gravely,— 

“*T was told I was the only little girl who 
came to your studio to play, but I see over there, 
in the corner, a little gtri eating grapes, all dreseed 
up In laces and beautiful ribbons, looking at me 
with cold, proud eyes, I—I—am quite sure it 
must be because I am nob so well dressed as she.’ 

“The artlet laughed until the tears came to 
biseyes, No more eloquent proof of his skill 
could have been given him than by this untutored 
child, who mfstook the painting of a little girl in 
bhe further corner, which he had dra about 
with crimson curtains, until he had time to put 
it in a frame, for a living, human being. 

**He took to the child so greatly jafter that, 
that he was permitted to adopt her. He taught 
her his wonderful art. Like most Bohemians of 
his class, he made fortunes from his paintings 
and spent them. 

** When he died he left no money, but he did 
leave io the little gir! all his valuable collections 
of oil-paintings—-a gold mine, indeed. Bud ere 
she could realise anything from their sale a dis- 
astrous fire came and swept away the brilliant 
work of « lifetime. 

‘Bat the girl’s geniue had not been taken 
from her. She commenced painting pictures, 
taking up the brush which he had laid down; 
and soon ihe world, which is not slow to recog- 
nise wonderful talent, began to wonder who she 
was, and then to buy ce fine pictures. And 
that brings me back to the time of her marriage. 
The young man was, as I have sald, seven-and- 
twenty, and she, poor soul, could not tell her age. 
But she had every reason to believe the good 
alaters’ theory, that she must at least be two 
years lees than that. / 

“The one hope of her life had been to find her 
parents, if they were dlive. She painted her own 
portrait az a child, in the very same clothes 
which she had worn when the policeman found 
her ; bud nothing ever came of It, 

‘She gave her age as twenty-five, as she 
believed it to be, and thought no more of the 
roatter, though her husband remarked that he 
felt relieved to hear her say she was only twenty- 
five, for he had always entertained a great fear 
that she might be older, and he would not marry 
® woman older than himeelf for all the gold the 
world held. 

* He did not make a confidant of his wife, All 
that she knew concernfog his antecedents was 
that he lived a life of leleure upon an income 
which his father allowed him. Why, he even 
insisted, for that reason, that the marriage 
should be a secret one, claiming that hie old 
father was {ll, and that it would hasten hie end 
if he were to know of hie son’s marriage. 

** She yielded to him in everything. The world 
knew that she had wedded ; but further than 
that It was kept in perfect ignorance, 





“Prom the proceeds of the money which she 
had earned she bought the cottage, he never con- 
tributed a shilling toward {t, though there was 
much contention, from the very hour of the 
purchase, because she did not sign it over to him. 
She was enough to do so, but when she 
went to the old lawyer, who had transacted some 
little business for her, to make out her papers— 
the one who sent you here—he raised the strongest 
objections, refusing to execute any such deed, 
From that time on matters went from bad to 
worse, 


“One day a most wonderful event happened. 
A stranger—a woman—came to the cottage, and 
asked for my mistress, As soon as she entered 
the room the stranger rose to her feet and looked 
steadily at my mistress, 

‘‘T was dusting about the room and saw it all. 

"You wish to see me?” sald my mistress, un- 
easily ; but the woman did not speak, only stared 
the harder. 

“My mistress repeated the question, and the 
woman broke out into a harsh 

*** You do not know me,’ she sald, * Why. 
how should you? And yet I am—your mother ! 

“The words seemed to fall upon the air like a 
clap of thunder. The mud-bedraggled woman, 
dressed in rags, her face besotted by long years 
of dissipation, and her breath heavily tainted 
with the odour of strong drink, threw back her 
head with a blusterous laugh as she saw the girl 
recoil from her with a face white as death. 

“Twill tell you all about yourself,’ she went 
on, ‘I didn’t have any i | to support you, 
so I jeft you in the streets. watched you as 
you wandered about, and I saw a policeman take 
possession of you. I followed you still further 
to the place to which he took you. You were 
better cared for there than I could ever have 
cared for you.’ 

" My lady stood quite still, incapable of speech 
or action, and the woman went on,— 

“ *¥ knew you would ask for proofs when the 
time came for me to claim you. I contemplated 
deserting you gm pan the time came for me to 
do it, and so I traced upon your shoulder, in 
India ink, an emblem which only I can interpret. 
I bear the counterpart of it — my own 
shoulder. I saw what stress bor JD u this 
mark in the papers, and I ghed 
aloud at the theory they advanced as to your age. 
They thought you were a child of three, They 
must have been mad not to know that you were 
a child of ten. It beats all, that these doctors 
know so very little after all, though one of them 
was quite correct in his theory that long years of 
eickness had warped your intellect as well as your 
body. 
* Dear me! must I stand here and look at 

ou? I can scarcely realise that the child whom 
abandoned is now « beautiful woman—thbirty- 
three your next birthday, which is near at ‘g 

“This was the last my lady heard, She fell 

in a dead faint on the floor.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


~EPPS’S 


Extract From a Lectvre on “‘Foors AND THEIR 
Vatves,” By Dr. AnprEW Witson, F.E.S.E., ete.—- 
“Tf any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full fooidl-value for money expend o 
can be said to weigh with us in choosing our foods, 
then I sny that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without 
hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee are not 
foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a 
nutshell, aid he who runs may read the obvious moral 
of the story.” 
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DRUNKENNESS” 
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CURED. ving cured 
ate habits will send particalars 


of Ronen 2 Sisn, : 
wording stem ae eb Bo BR. BARRING 
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aN -o FAMOU  CEMALE PILLS 

BR, PANS eens. CAN RESIST ation 
94d., Is, 1)94., 28. Od., 48. 6d. ; exten strong, lls. Sent 
19, elle Ei a, Leadon, ¥., 


Dr. Davis, 309, Porto Eee 
MARRIED WOMEN most 
addressed 


Dr. Davis's tle book 
, 's ‘or 

invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 





“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed to "K.,” 
Kapurnrs, Lxp,, Huppersriap, for samples, 





For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Consti n, 
Sea Sickfiess. 


SIXTY YEARS’ 


InvaLUABLE 
For Lapras. 


G. Whelpton & Son, 3, Crane Ct., Fleet St., London. 
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PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 

ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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SENT FREE FROM 
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Have no equal. 


ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, WE. 
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“/- SEWING MACHINE 4./- 


HIS Machine does work which will bear comparison with that of ot 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel 
plated fittings. It works 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. 


trouble. No teaching. 
fashioned troublesome 
well, Sent 

ls. per packet 
Machines at work. 


machines. 
e Paid for 4s, 64. ; two for Ss. 6d. 
tite Soe Be Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the | 


No, 45157. 


hey 
and 
If has no complication tike other 
N id here - gine ts ad. 
lo experience ; and is everywi superseding , 

i It works fine or coarse materiale equally as 
Extra Needles, 6d. and 


at great 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 
34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. 
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FACETL#. 


Suz: “Do you read much fiction!’ He; 
‘*Noj; I scarcely ever take up a newspaper,” 

Rich Aunt: “ William, you. only come to see 
me when you want some money,” William : 
‘* Auntie, I couldn’t very well come any oftener.” 

Wicewrkk : “ That isa rocky-looking umbrella 
you are carrying, Mudge, Isit the best you can 
buy!” Mudge : ‘' It is the beat I could get.” 

Younepach: “ Hello, old man. Glad to see 
you. Come in and make yourself at home.” 
Henpeck : “Humph ! If you can’t make me any 
more comfortable than that I won’t stay.” 

Furrant Cockyzy (to countryman): “Are 
there many fools In this of the world, my 
lsd?” Yokel: “ Not as I knows on, zur. Why ! 
D’yer feel a bit lonesome like ?” 

Papa, how do the who write for the 
papers find out what of weather we are 
geiog to have?” “J didn’t know that they did, 
my son,” 

Kusy Party: “If I give you this penny, what 
will you do with it?’ Tatters (sarcastically) : 
“Tl be honest with you, guv’nor. I'll epend ft 
in riotous living.” 

Tuy may say what they like against him,’ 
said the convicted one’s defender, “ but his 
heari’sin the right place.” ‘‘ Yee,” asserted the 
other, “and so is the rest of him for a few 
yeare.” 

Paivats Montarty (the raw recruit): “ Halt, 
willyez? Who goes there?” Captain Bighead 
(indignantly ) : Fool!” Private Moriarty (un- 
bashed): “ Advance, fool, an’ give the counter- 
sign.” 

Wire: “ We have been married twelve years, 
and not once in that time have I missed 
you a cake for your birthday. Have I dear? 
Hubby: “No, my pet. I look back upon those 
cakes as milestones in my life.” 

Mrs. A,: “ Miss Broadway Is to come out this 
season,” Mra, B,: “What a persevering little 
thing she is.” Mrs, A.: “ What do you mean?” 
Mrs. B.: “She has come out regularly for the 
past six or seven seasons.” 

“Micnr I ask what echoo) of mp | you pre- 
fer” inquired the young maa who writes. And 
the old gentleman lied, “ The home pathic 
school, The smaller the dose the better it suits 
me,” 

Miss SHanpe: ‘‘I think your writings re- 
semble some of the works of the greatest writers.” 
Young Scribbler (delighted): “ In what manner 1” 
Miss : “You will not live to see them ap- 
preclated.” 


OLD Lapy; “ Now, porter, your’e quite sure 
you’ve put all wy laggage in ?—the big port- 
manteau and-———” Porter: ‘' All right, mum,” 
“And you're certain I’ve not left anything be- 
hind.” “No, mum, not even a copper.” 

‘So the Arabians go to the lodge and come 
hone late just as you do?” sald Mrs. Mannerly 
to her husband, who was of a convivial turn of 
mind. “I don’t know,” he stammered. “Bat 
I know they do ; for I read in a paper that when 
an Arabian enters his house he removes his shoes 
and keeps on his hat. That's what you do when 
you come home late from the lodge.” 

“How can you make # success telling for- 
tunes ?” asked the innoceat young thing. “Ob, 
it’s very simple,” replied the professional fortune- 
teller, “ As soon as you have learned the knack 
of Ginding out what patron wants you to say 
all you have to do is to say it.” the more 


the sweed thing thought of this the more 
convinced she reg had stumbled 
er 

RS. De Fasnion: “I @ little reception 
next y e Res some 
music, plano solos » What would be 


Azer: “ All the fellahs are shaving off their| ‘So Boracks is going to marry Miss Elderly, 
mustawches, don’t you know. Do you think I'd | the millionaire’s daughter, is he?” “ Yes; and 
look bettah with mine off?'’ Colonel Blood: | the funny part of it is thathe told her he wanted 
“Well, I hardly think I'd chave it off.’ | tom her on account of her fortune.” “ Eh?” 


sponge over it!” | have the care of so much money.” 








CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC OINTMENT | 


IS A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Chafed Skin, Piles, Sore Eyes, Throat Colds, Earache, 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, Scalds, Cuts, 
Ringworm, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, and Skin Ailments 
generally. Large Pots 13jd. each. © 





Can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, &c., or post free for value. 


F.C. CALVERT « GO. ("5s") MANCHESTER. 














THE ENGLISH 


WIOG RAP FH 


OR ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The Greatest Maryel of the Age. 
A most interesting and amusing scientific novelty, introducing, with splendid effect, upwards of sixty 
beautifully coloured pvante, produced from actual pene 
No person should be without one of these pleasing novelties. Send for one 
at once, to amuse yourself and friends. 
4a Price, Post Free return, neatly packed in strong handsome box, with full directions complete, 
for 1s, 6d., from the Sole uiacturers, 
DENNIS & HILL, 178, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 
In order to introduce our “‘ Vioanapn” before the Christmas season, we have decided to offor 


£60 IN PRIZES. 


lst Prize, £20; 2nd, £16; 3rd, £12; 4th, £8; 5th, £4. 
To purchasers sending in, before the end of November, most correct solutions to the folowing Puzzle Words +~- 
1, SLLRBEEOOK. 4. HDRIAEESSRR. 
2. SCILIOORT. 5. CEFONCTONEIR. 
3. LCGYREAMN. 6. PPHHOOTRREAG. 
Dmxocrions,— Rearrange the words in order to represent six well-known trades and professions (for 
Sa, RL at a Seine wit pee ede te he iomara Sl FS 
amy a 18 emnn Gah tianapod oaireced veply envelope for Seait, 0, $0 r ee 
DENNIS & HILL, 178, CHARING CROSS ROAD, | LOEDOS, ye a 
costepinenl ak} bape ponder wil be added together and divided, thus ® Prize is enauned % every person 


lutions 
0 ee eartkese part in the contest should be sent in as early 98 possible, but not later than 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER The Awards will dae the Prize Money despatched, and the result com- — 
unicated to all Competitors on Wednesday, Decem t. % 
7 The “‘ Viocraps” will be sent to purchasers per return, together With a notice informing Compotitors how 
of their solutions are 








correct. 
ee aerate to all, and.as a further guarantee, we invite any purchaser to call and Bee 
the Prize Distribution fairly conducted. 


arty 
“ Wouldn't you, really?” “No, I'd just pase a | “He told her she was too young and foolish ta 
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SOCIETY. 


ited 


Ty Uganda her Majesty our Sovereign Lady, is 
familiarly called “ Qaeenie,” 

Painck aND Prixcess Haney or Prussia will 
arrive at Windsor Castle about November 1éth 
ou @ visio to the Queen, 

Peixce Atragsp or Cozurc hes been y, con 
Lieutenant 2 Ia suite of the Russian Jamburg’ 
Dragoon Regiment. 

So soon as the Court returns to Windsor the 


Qlaven will entertain a succession of visitors, 


iugluding the Peiace and Princess of Wales, 
Prince and Priacess Charles of Denmark, and 
the Dowager-Empress of Russia, 


Dunc their stay at Darmstadt both’ the Taar |! 


aud the Tearitza did a good deal of riding, and 
the Imperial pair have had machines with 
possible modern improvement built for them fa 
Germany. 

Prixcess Bearricg has nearly a thousand 
photographs ecattered about her varicus rooms, 
end probably no one has ever counted the other 
théuaands she has stored away. ~ Photographs 
have been her hobby ever since she was a child, 

Tse Crown Prince and, Princess of Roumania 

and thelr two children are to proceed from 
Ooburg to the Riviera about the middle of this 
month, abd they wil be joined at Nice by the 
Dachesa of Coburg and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg. 
Tux Norwegians of all claeses are the best- 
behaved people in Europe, It ia often argued 
that an aristocracy Is nepessary to give by 
example « high tone to society ; bub Norway is 
almost the only country in Europe without an 
aristocracy, or any pretensions to one, 

Tue Germac Emperor's. Imperial trala coat 
£160,000, and took three-years to construct. 
Tasre are altogether twelve cars, including two 
nutsery carriages. The reception saloon contains 
several pictes- of statuary, and each of the sleep- 
ing cara fa fitted with a bath, 

Tne Qaeen’s aunual sale of fat stock will be 
held on December 8th ab the Prince Consort's 
Flemish Farm in Windsor Great Park, The 
catalogue will include thirty pfime Devon 
vulfocks, four hundred ond fifty sheep, and one 
hundred gigs selegted from the farms on the 
Royal demesne, 

Tae King of Greece, when conversing with the 
members tf his “fatally, never employs aby but 
the Eoglish language, He seldom speaks French, 
and onty-usee Greek) when compelled t6 do so. 
His Helienie Majesty @raws his own cheques, and 
® person who once had an opportunity of seeing 
one was surprised to find that the King sings 
hiegaelf *\Georgios Obristianon’’ or “ George, 
Son of Christian.” The Royal banking account 
ia it the hands of the Greek National ‘Bank, bu 
iis money {3 ia English funda, : 

Ir ts aaid that the Queen used at one time to 
suffer somewhat from absence of mind, and on 
one cocasion, the story goes, on the evening of a 
State ball, her Majesty, as she turned from the 
supper- table, took up a large fark Instead: of her 
fan, She went forward some stepa into the ball- 
a0m before the mistake was discovered, and was 
gravely bowing, asusual to the company while 
holding up the fork, 

Ons of New York's most enterprising mllliners 
ha: inventet a glass hat -Thetotroduction of 
the glasa het has made it possible for women to 
weat any size theatre hat they choose, and yet 
be only smiled upom: with approval by the men 
who sit behind them. The néw glass theatre 
bat fs almost-as lightss 4 feather, Ft will not 
break if you drop ft, and ib fs.quite as fashionable 
as to ite atyle as any theatre hat made of felt or 
velvet. Ths hat is made of a very: thin preparation 
of pliable glass, which has.bees prepared with 
certain chemicals: to prevent it from breaking, 
Its main icgredient.is silicate of soda. The glass 
fs perfectly traneparent, and makes a most 
effective foundation for trimmings, The glass 
can. be bought by the yard if one Is fortunate 
enough to know where itis manufactured. It 
is 30 pliable that ft oan be easily plaited or ruffled, 
and under the deft hands of a milliner can be 
made Into very fascinating transparent bows, 


STATISTIOS, 


oe 


Ovr of. every 10,000 Londoners seven are 
Dutch, 

- Tae Mint receins 2,500,000 old sovereigns 
& year. 

Tue copper ocofmage of the world is estimated 
aé over £3,000,000, 

Tse’ Eagifsh, as a nation, write the moat 
legible of any people in the world. 

An the British Army ove soldier in seven is 
mow. under twenty years of age. This includes 


‘all recruits and band boys. 


* 





GEMS. 


Hg Is a fool who cannot be angry; but he is 
a wise man who will nob. 

Jr you would be well with a great mind, leave 
him with a favourable impression of you ; if with 
a little mind leave him with a favourable im- 
pression of himself. 

To take for granted as truth all that is alleged 
against the fame_of others, is a species of credu- 
lity that men would blush at on ang other 
subject. 

Patrgncy with what we cannot approve, either 
fn the individual or in the community, places us 
in the best position and in the best condition to 
cure or correct the same, 

Tuene are chords in the human heart—strange 
varying atrings—-which are only struck by acct- 
dent ; which will remain mute and senseless to 
appeals the most paseionate and earnest and re- 
spond at last to the slightest casual touch, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxep Arpie Dumpninas,—Oae quart of flour, 
a little more than half cup of lard, piach of salt ; 
mix well with your hands, then add cold water to 
the consistency of ple dough; roll on board; 
have apples pared and cored. Put one apple in a 
equare of dough, now fold until-spp'e is covered, 
then set. in-a. pan well. greased to keep from 
sticking. Bake slowly ; have them hob for the 
table. Hat with cold, sweetened milk, 

Arve Mratncuz —One pint of apple stewed 
and strained: Beat into this one-half cup sugar, 
one teaspoonful butter, one teaspoonful grated 
nutmeg and cinnamon mixed. Add ually 
the beaten yolks of three eggs. Pour into a 
buttered dish and bake ten minutes. While it fs 
baking beat the whites of three eggs very stiff, 
add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, spread ip over 
the pudding. Buakea light brown. Let it cool, 
and serve with cream, 

Amussr Arrtes.—Peel the apples ; cut fa halves 
aod remoye the ccres, allowing two of the halves 
for each person. Place iu a granite kettle ; pour 


ons cupful of sugar. Cover and stew gently 
until theapples are tender, After cooking five 
taintites stir well, stirring again at the end of 
another five minutes. Do uot crush the apples, 
but keep them as uearly whole as possible. Taey 
are amber coloured and most delicious when 
cooked in this way. Est with cream, 

Gowpen Arere Caxe:—Five tart sour apples, 
two cupfula of bread-sponge, one-half cupfui of 
tepid milk, one well-beaten egg, one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, one. of sugar, one quarter 
of @ grated nutmeg, flour emough to make a not 
boo stiff batter. . Knead) well and let: rise until 
double in sizs.) Rollout an inch thick and place 
in & shallow bread-pan. Peel, core; and alice 
the apples, Place them {fn overlapping layers on 
top of the cake, carefully inserting pointed end 
of apple in the cake, Rive again until light (say 
obe half-hour), Sprinkle alee Te 





on the top and bake toa golden brown. Vi 
ap petislng. “hr ; 


over them two cupfuls of boiling water, and add | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dercs omnibuses are fitted with letter-boxzee, 


Tas death rate io our prisons ts eight per 
1,000, : 

Rain falls in the Andes about once in seven 
years. 

Tax amount of air inspired in twenty-four 
hours is about ten thousand quarts, 

Tr is a sign of rain when cattle stretch their 
necks and snuff the air for a long time. 

Marcues have nob yet displaced the tinder- 
= In certain rural ‘districts of Spain and 

taly. 

IysugaNog companies assert that cycling is 
pepe dangerous than travelling either-by railway 
or ship, 

Tue right hand, which ia more sensible to the 
touch than the left, Is less senafble to the effect 
of heat or cold. 

Carz Town has the most cosmopolitan 
tion of any city in the world, nearly every 
nationality being represented, 

A wamp-wick which does notrequire trinaming 
has been inveited, It ts a thick coil of clay, 
perforated with minute holes, through which oil 
ascends by capillary attraction. 

Boston is soon to have somethiog entirely 
new in the way of a school, It fs to be called 
the School of Housekeeping, and fe expected to 
do much toward solving the domestic ‘ 
At this new school house is to be regarded 
az e science, and to be stu aseuch. It fs to 
be a school where eruployers and employés may 
together learn the business of housekeeping, and 


it will aim to ben eee versed ia 
every branch of ic service, It isto com- 
prise a home, a family, classes in theory and 


ployés, Two houses are to be used for this ex- 
periment {2 model home-making. One house 
will be occupied by six or $ boarders, who 
will constitute the family, while the other will be 
used for classes and demonstration work. for em- 
ployers and employés, ‘ 
‘THERE are bwo natural enemies of the mosquito, 
the dragon fly and the ep‘der,. The latter, as we 
know, wages constant warfare upon all insect life, 
and where mosquitoes are plentiful they form the 
chief diet of thelr hairy foe, The dragon fy is. 
destroyer of mosquitoes in at least two stages of 
life, The larva dragon fly feeds upon the larva 
mosquito, and when fully developed the former 
dices constantly upon the matured mosquito. 
The dragon fiy as a solution of the mosquito oH 
question {fs uot wholly satisfactory, w 
there is no serious difficulty to be encoudtéred in 
the cultivation of dragon flies in large numbers, 
yet ft la maulfestly impossible to keep them in 
the dank woods w mosquitoes abound, the 
hunting-ground of the "darning needle” being 
among the flowers and dry gardens where the 
aiiins prevails, For this very important reason 
the scheme of bunting one kind of insect with 
another must be abandoned as impracticable, 
When travelling fa the forests of Gulana and 
Paraguay it fa not uncommon to mest with a 
bird whose rausic greatly resembles that of an 
Angelus bell when heard from s distance. The 
Spaniards cal! this singular bird  beil-ringer, 
though it may bestill moreappropriatel 
as the Angelus bird, for, like the Angelus it 
is heard three times a day, morning, noon 
night, Its aong, which “defies all description, 
consista of sounda like the strokes of a bell, suc- 
ceeding one another every two or three minutes, 
so clearly and in such a resonant manner that 
the listener, if a stranger, imagines himself to be 
near a chapel cr convent. Bat ff tutns‘out that 
the forest is the chapel; and the bell’a bird. The 
beauty of the Angelus bird is equal to its talent. 
He Is as large as @ jay, aud as white as snow, 
besides being graceful in form and ewift in mo- 


tion, But the most curious ornament of the’ 
Angelos bird ia the tufs of black, arched feathers 


on ite beautifal head. It is conicalin shape and 





about four inches im length. 
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NOTICES TO EQRDESPORDERTS, 


M, J.—Apply to the ace Office. 
Lasstz.—Grand jurors are not paid. 

Mmamn.—We to e,. any such Concern. 
Porry.—Nowhere, fs our knowledge gues. F 
Pooxwoam.—Any can obtain it for you. 
Autp Wirz,—Mothering Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday. 
ADVENTURER.—The climate is very trying to Baro- 


ywans. ena aah oH 
Arvrrcant.—Write to the eecretaries of both stating 
qualifications, f 
C.~—The Victoria Cross carries an annual payment 


v. 
of £10 to the wearer. 
R. W.—-Rain water ls the best and purest ‘water for 
delicate complexions. 


Wokarmbd LAxDtaDy.-—-Due notice -* gtven, 
although the rent has not been paid. 
me.—Any will Somerset 
DOT ie a tele ue & 


La Poursz.—" La Poupée” swale ee French tor 
« the doll,” ov, a8 in the case of the comic opera, “' The 
Marionette,” 


Unnatey Tom.—You would be very likely to make 
sora than better. ‘Your best way is to 


T. §.—Boil a little fsinglase with re! ages Bly me % 
acing fe 5 oy beh in water sufficfent make the 
to « atl 


Motte. —Dip aan in sacar tea, rubbing = well 
with a pall brush, and afterwards wash them in warm 
water, and the stains will disappear. 


N, 0.—-It ds a, diffi to dos pone but an 
ee rie tae th the oo ‘ceomaplah the 





8 a8 to it fit = 
“Disvmacren. : e amock your 
afivances wi aoe _— the nee 


ful conviction: nly 
flirt. 
Dawsy.—Try rie the damaged material 


tallow seems to absorb the mor 


and, after washing, the again apute wip found to bave dis: 
appeared. 


Stalag Is ls convent among the wealthier 


people in Siam ; reigning king has two queens, and 
7 Seseeln Sen! Y the religien of of the Siamese is 
a hsm. 


Avxious Litt. On the whole wo think, you bare 


i Secale igen oul tts eos 


a | 
Seep s ees 
neaday, are who make a practice of, 
keeping all of ys. 


Goarsx Hanns.—Frequent washing in 
tends to make the hands = 
stan th lukewarm water, miwbieh » ittle @mmonia 

been.dissolved, 





a that there 
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“~ sipstigesontnamstipenessisnapeentatinieaann 


. Dasrrnats.—We have no doubt if the canvas were 
off you would find that.under or over the hair 


i nye of ofton wh 


@ bad 
PATERY, 


at any district pos! 


which the moths ha i. = 
of extirpation except by renew 
te eas ng no half measure 


ve established 
sult in such 


s.—We gannot take hyd reopenelisity ot 


Be oa particular school @ country to 
whicl: yoo should nend You will ind a full 
Ast of Se wonton etapa in the “ Metro. 
polis in the “London which you can inspect 


THE GOLD-CROWNED DELL, 


Ove vin 
In the 
In the heart of the dy? 


Or the gray and Ieaf-strown gro’ 


Is a dearer sizght—for we 
When 


& 


oup—one farewell noon 
that flames with Ao ga 


‘eemness 6re 


stivte wo 


welcome night 


Gay are pas’ 


And I sometimes think that the dearest view 


Of beauty is the last. 
Like a 


dying 
When the breath comes slow an’ 
ig 


friend o’er whom we bend 


aint, 


And the lest sigh breathes dtfull: 
O'er the fading life a plain’ 


Yet wakes to see in yon near view 
The 


gates of glory ope, 
In the passage of a chilly 


stream, 


To a shore that atill seems far 
And yet sees palaces in dream 


Whore happy epirite are— 
Thus in ft death the rn 


Hath dreams of a» 


ig year 


And thus I wander 'mid the delis 


Or o’er the ashen lea 
With a throb of hope and 
At the pan freee haber 


nla ea 


Bor the Ghfu ew fied ure cereckeat Creams ; 
And Beauty ne'er grows old, 


Towonast.—A rifle ta Just a gun wih a barrel of pecu- 


liar constru ye tae 


barrel of the rifle, 
mooth 


vn 


water in a bowl aud add to It a 
slightly over the iinen ; appty 





pe gon betwixt it and the 
while 


down the side 
the other case the 
both ‘are exploded in 


= good starch and 
en put a little clean 
fim of glycerine ; 


dro 
elie apt gol 


&@ polishing fron of the 
ood deat ; the harder 





Inrenestsp Reaper.—By writing to the probate 
weaiatens of oi Semis where your grandfather died a 
copy of his wi! face bog got fcom 103. to lis, we should 
say, or you can it at the 7 for « small sum ; 
there may be something in the document that will 

you with'a clue. 


Housy eared on pent be kept wellin a closed 
fin box. re gy during the summer is 
to ute each toad ki dour and fe ibup to poor bags 
wi are hi on hooks on the pantry shelf 
ready to use, off the flour, and rub with a sci 
cloth wet in cold water, then place itin the oven for 
five minutes, 


LANDLUEBER.—A is an inferior cficer who has 
charge of the p of a ship of war, and has to 
attend to their “ality and to their preeervation and 
distribution among the officers and men. The sitnation 
is one of considerable pone aid We and the Bei 
who fills it must be well acquainted 
all articles of ordinary R coreninged with and keep a taith- 
sot eoeoynt of their reception, bestowment aud distri. 

ion 


Faw.—Stone and chop one cupful of fine raisins ; 
ilso enough of equal parts of lomon, citron and candi 
Orange peel to make half a small eupfal ; add the juice 
and grated peel of one large lemon, one egg, beaten 
light and two-thirds eupfol granul: ated sugar. Mix 

these together very thereughiy.. Make a firm but 
flakey pie crustand roll it out as thin as possible on a 

floured board, and score in diamond shape or squares > 
spread the smooth side with the mince and cover with 
avother square, in the manner of a sandwich, Make 
the edgee even and bake a light brown powdering with 
sugar before serving. 

Youxe Wire.—-Four pounds of pork, fat and lean im 
about equal proportions, aud for seasoning allow two 
ounces salt, half an ounce ground pepper, and about one- 
tablespoonful ground sage rubbed fine. Cut in one fu- 
broken — half a pound of the crumb of stale broad. 
Put the bread in a bow! of hot water and letit remain 
ba till you have minced up the pork very fine, care- 

fully picking out any little bita of bone, gristle or skin, 

thea without q an any of the water ont of {t tak 

pow bread and lay the minced meat, add the 

regen teow well mix all together, The skins must 

od ete ay ant fa the mixture, and tle 

inte proper len © above should make about 
six pounds of aoe 





Tax Lonpon Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, pogt-free, Three-halfpence Weekly. ; ov Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Kightpence. The ly eubsc ription 
for the Monthly Part, including ristmas Part, is 
Hight Shillings and Righpence, post-free. 


Au Back a, Pants and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


see Se PRI 


Tus INDEX to Vor. LX1X. ls Now Ready; Price 
One Penny, Three-half pence. 


O@ Ava, Lervens to we Appnesse, 10 rex Rpt0r or 
Tax Lompox Rrapxs, 26, Oatherine Street, 8! Strand, ¥.0. 


. We cannot undertake to return rejected manus 






















BTO.; AND 


A cLehA ano HEALTHY COMPLEXION: IS ENSURED BY ITS USE, 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure’to ask for’ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Botte 14, & 24, 62, Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 





“THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 


AT ALL SEASONS. 
It entirely Removes and Prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 






TLAS” 


7 LOCK: BLES 


ee Ay 


any Hache. Wer Works by 
aes’ gumapten, 
To ensure faction we will 
send Machine onreceipt of &/= 
P.O. on one month's trial. 
Balance can ropes 6/- MONTH a 
Call or Write for Designs atd Sam: > of We 
an ATLAS SEWING MACHINE on 
Hics Sraewt, CAamvEN Powe, London } 
* ri haven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Wich Ro., Kirsvrn 
(Please quote this Paper). 





+ PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appe 


CURES Oat a ures’ shes nenvous’ 3 COMPLAINTS. 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | 





SULPHOLINE =": 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 
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Specially prepared as a beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. 


DR. MACKENZIE'’S 


deliciously and expensively perfumed, the most luxurious Soap in the world. Produces. a most 


lovely complexion, eradicates spots, pimples, and all imperfections, makes the skin exquisitely 
clear, and produces 


the healthy bloom Ga. and Is. 
c= ARSENICAL 
dt is absolutely per Tablet. 


harmless, and each 


Tablet is accompanied by a medical certificate. This Soap prevents the growth of superfluous 
hairs, removes wrinkles, feeds the skin. You can get it at all the Stores and first-class Chemists. 
The Family Doctor says: “It is the most economical beautifier known to modern Dermatology. 
It clears away all pimples, spots, redness, or roughness, and makes 
the skin smooth and clear as a baby’s. Use it in the bath, and 


for all Toilet purposes it is most delicious. For irritable or 
sensitive skins it is matchless and delightfully soothing. Beware : 
of the many imitations. Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


S. HARVEY, Limited, 5, Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E., 
OR FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 


ORWICKs 
BAKING = 
POWDER == 


Raking Poser Powder insist ha 
poawitr's, = i best that pose te oy can ed 


DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


| CHLORODYNE 


DIARRHEA, "DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, | 





o flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” | 


MEDICAL ANNUAL, | 


Fry's 


Pure Concentrated 


Cocoa. 


A rded Highest “Strongest an 
a beenatres eae? i. 


Over 200 Geld atedete and nai gy xa yd oak re 
































COUGHS, COLDS, 








THMA RONCHITIS BNERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS ass 

AS* 4 B bd ba . OHARA, one dose generally sufficient. 

[DX J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is « liquid medicine Dr. GIBBON, Army Mosca Sta, Galouta, staton:—"'swo Downs cowruxts* 
ic F EVERY KIND, affords a calm, sleep, 

WITHOUT WEADAGHE, and invigorates the ava system pe degont wer Ey gonee a Se See 








ACHE, an shock 
D*, ~j. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancelior Sir | [D® J- COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE rapidly outs 


all 
BL PAGB en stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was PILEPSY. 
the I NVENTOR of COHLORODYNE, that the whole gy Ate the | E SY, SPASM COLIC, 

















defendant ain Was ee iy untrue, and Be regretted to say | ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
sworn to.—See emes $th, b> | 

. : .—The IMMENSE SALE of 

D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE atest NT CAUTION» CRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
PALLIATIVE in .NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, .TOOTHACHE, 


careful to observe RADE MARK. “ot all Chemists, a, & 4/8 Soia 
RHRUMATISM. Manufacturer—J, T: DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell 
London : Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, aud id printed by Woonrars & — 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 








